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PRICE 
THREEPENCE. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 








Lectures. 
QCHOOL OF IRISH LEARNING, DUBLIN. 


SUMMER COURSE ON CELTIC PHILOLOGY. 


OLGER PEDERSEN, Professor of Comparative Philology 

a Param in the oo ersity of Se aoe will deliver a 

ooess of LECTUK on ‘THE HISTORY OF THE «ELTIC 

VERB’ in the SCHOOL OF IRISH LEARN! NG, 122a, 4 

STEPHEN'S GREEN, DUBLIN, from JULY 14 to AUGUST 8. 
Prospectus on application to THE HON. SECRETARY. 











Soricties. 


TIKING SOCIETY 
FOR NORTHERN RESEARCH. 
FIRST ANNIVERSARY DINNER will be held on 
JOLY» WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METROPOLE, 7.30 P.M. 
After the Dinner, English, Shetland, and a. Sword Dances 
will be performed. Mr. A. we ou HNSTO. , will a 
Extra Publication :— ESSA N QUESTIONS C CONNECTEL WITH 
THE OLD ENGLISH POEM OF a by KNOT STJERNA, 
Translated and Edited by Dr. CLARK HALL. 12s. 6d. net. For 
review see the Atheneum, April 26, p. 459. ie of Publications on 
application to the Honorary Secretary, Mrs. - JOHNSTON, 29, 
Ashburnham Mansions, Chelsea, 8.W. 


Exhibitions. 


J. LAIDLAY MEMORIAL EXHIBITION, 
Fs open at o Alpine | Club Gallery, Mill Street, ‘Conduit 
Stre W., from 10 till 6 is. 
Duder the enetion: of WeLLAM MARCHANT & CO. will CLOSE 
TO-DAY (SATURDAY), at 1 o'clock. 











NOW PROCEEDING. 
}* XHIBITION ne PICTURES 
OLD MASTERS, 
Also ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES, 
AND OBJETS D’ART, 
in the Georgian Gallery at . 
WARING & GILLOW, 
180, Oxford Street, London, W. 
Admission 1s. each, the entire proceeds of which are to go to the 
Middlesex Hospital. 


XHIBITION OF 


illustrating 
GERMAN HISTORY (1813-1913). 
THE BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
149, NEW BOND STREET, W. 

Catalogue (with Notes) post free. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF AUTHENTIC PORTRAITS, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN, 

Sent on receipt of 3d. in stamps. 


o Ff A. L A C AT Die ¥. 
UMMER PEEsEeEtO 
Ope PTs THURSDAYS, a een 
TNdmission 1s. Catalogue 1s. Season Tickets, 5s. 





Lrp., 





PRINTS 








—— SPRING EXHIBITION 
OF EARLY BRITISH MASTERS includes Works by :— 
olds Wilson — 
ae Crome Raebu 
Cotman Muller, 8 &e. 


eunranere GALLERY, 7, KING STREET, 8ST. JAMES’S. 


OUPIL GALLERY EXHIBITIONS. 
ummer Exhibition of Paintings by Modern Artists. 

Il. H. Mt The King’s Collection of African and Indian Animals and 
Birds inte - Le AR H. FISCHER. IIL. ge by 
NRY Bl a. onan in Tempera by GEURGEK 


ssion 1s. 10till6. Saturdays, 10 till1. 
WILLIAM MARCHANT & CO., 5, Regent Street, 8.W. 











Edurational. 


UDOR HALL, 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


THOROUGH as RS, 0 pee DAUGHTERS 
Resident Only) 
House Sendes in 100 oa of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECL oe THON Yo Mt gong Pa Method), 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres, 

Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpent: sree pe oo Shooting taught. * red 
open-air life for delicate Boys. ‘Gharg, Get Prosp 


ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Ket. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135. REGENT STREET, English and 
Foreign Governesses, Lady Professors, Teachers. ‘coon Com- 
panions, Secretaries, Readers, pore rere for Home and Abroad, 
Schools r led, and pi ith full information, gratis 
on application (personal or ‘by ‘letter, stating requirements. Office 
hours, 10-5; Saturdays. 10-1. ‘el. 1827 City. 


Founded 1850. 











Tamworth.. — 














~ 2. L488 & 88 4. 23 @; 

“The Beasley Treatment.”~—This Book, giving the experience of 

one who cured hiraself fafter 40 years re doving iit 3 cmt post free p 

|? to the foe Anther W. J. KETLEY, Tarrangower, Willesden 
e, mdesbury, N. 


| 





Situations Vacant. 
peiver RSITY COLLEGE, READING. 


PROFESSOR OF M. MATHEMATICS, 
The Council are about to appoint a PROFESSOR OF MATHE- 
MATICS. Applications must be received by JULY 21.—Particulars 
can be obtained from THE REGISTRAR of the College. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREBT, LONDON, W. 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

The Council will shortly proceed to appoint a DEMONSTRATOR 
in PHYSIO! LOGY 

Candidates must have taken an Honours Degree or its equivalent 
in Physiology. 

The appointment is open to Men and Women equally. and will take 
effect at the beginning of the oc yaa Term, 1913. The salary 
offered is 1201. per annum, Geen ier 

Six copies of application, and of not more than three recent testi- 
monials, should be sent, not later than WEDNESDAY. July 9, to 
the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained.’ 

ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, Secretary of Council. 





RAST HA HAM TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL AND EVENING CLASSES 

The Committee invite Sr pg for the post of HEAD of the 
MATHEMATICS DEPARTMEN Candidates must possess a 
University Degree with Honours in a atics, and preference will 
be given to a Graduate who has had both Secondary School and 
Evening (lass experience. Duties to commence SEPTEMBER 1. 
Salary 2001. per annum, to be increased by resolutions of the Committee 
toa maximum of 300]. per annum for satisfactory service.—Forms of 
application are — be obtained from THE NCIPAL, Technical 
College, East Ham. E., to whom — must be pr terant on or before 
the first post on MONDAY. July 


N ORTHAM PTONSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, KETTERING. 

—— are invited for the appointment, as from SEPTEM- 
BER next, of MODERN LANGUAGE MASTER, with French and 
English as principal subjects. A Degree and experience are essential. 
The salary offered is 150]. per annum, rising to 1807 Tr annum.— 
Forms of application and further particulars can be obtained from 
the undersigned, with whom ne must be lodged not later 
than JULY 9, 1913. OLLAND, Secretary for Education. 

County Education Offices, Northampton 


DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL. 


HIGHER EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

Teachers required in SEPTEMBER as under :— 
DURHAM GIRLS’ COUNTY SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress—Miss N. NICKALLS (Oxford Honours). 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to teach Art, Handwork, and Embroidery, 
and able to take some subjects with Junior Forms. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS, Graduate or equivalent, to teach Science 
and some Mathematics. Special subject, Botany and Nature Study. 

Completed applications must be received by the undersigned not 
later than the first post on FRIDAY, July 4, 1913. 


DURHAM JOHNSTON SCHOOL (BOYS). 
Head Master—Mr. 8. WHALLEY, B Sc. A.R.C.8. 

FORM MASTER wanted, with high qualifications in English. 

= able to teach Music would be preferred. 
engieted applications must be received 53 = undersigned not 
later than the first post on MONDAY, July 7. 

Salaries according to County scale, pe AP ny of which, together 
with application form, will be furnished on rec eipt of stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, se ay ta 




















ROBSON, 
Cc re: Secretary for Higher Education. 
Shire Hal], Durham, June 23, 1913. 


ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN. 
GRANVILLE PARE, LEWISHAYM, 8.E. 


The Committee invite applications, from Ladies pmnemtng good 

endemic Se for appointment as PRIN 4 of their 
STEL for WOMEN STUDENTS at GOLDSMITHS" ‘COLL EGP. 

eae experience in a similar capacity is desirable. The selected 
candidate will be expected to devote her whole time to the duties of 
the appointment. Salary 1201. per annum with board and residence e 
at the Hostel.—Applications, endorsed “Principal, Kent Hostel,’ 
and accompanied by copies of not more than three recent testimonials, 
seer be sent to the undersigned, so as to reach him not later than 

Canvassing will be is eo a disqualification. 

Order of the Committee, 
FRAS. W. oROO! Consens, Kent Education Committee, 
Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W., June 24, 








| 
WOMEN | 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








Country OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of 
(i) TWO DISTRICT INSPECTORS, and (ii) TWO AS ANT 
IN PROTORS in the EDUCATION OFFICER'S DEPA ARTME! NT. 
salary of an Inspector will be 4007. a year, rising by annua! 
increments of 251. to 6001. a year, and of an Assistant wodiggae op-od “owes 
ayear, rising iy annual increments of 151. to 4001. a yi The perso 
appointed will be required to give their whole fine te to the duties of 
their office, consisting of the inspection of Publfc Elementary Schools, 
ieeies Institutes, and other Educational Institutions, and to the 
rformance of such other duties as may be gutrusted to them. One 
am ctor and Two Assistant Inspectors will for a  cipede ) concerned 
nly in the inspection of Evening I for 
these we appnntments should possess some special qualification for that 
omen are eligible for these appointments. 
by must be on the on forms, to be obtained, with 
particulars of the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope to THE EDUCATION OFFICER, London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom 
they must be returned by 11 a.m. on MONDAY, June 30, 1913. 
ae communication must be marked “ Inspectorships ” on the 
envelo} 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, LAT be held ae a dis- 
qualification for appointmen MEs BI 
Deputy Clerk of the London AW. nr 
Education Ofom. Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
une 6, 1913. 


Gounry OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the following 


positions 

ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. — THE COUNTY SECONDARY 
SCHOOL, STREATHAM. — (1) ASSISTANT oo cpecealiy 
qualified to teach French and German on modern meth A kno 
ledge of Phonetics is essential. (2) JUNIOR "YORM MISTRESS 
specially qualified to teach English. Ability to take part in the 
School Games will be an additional qualification. 

Candidates for the above igor will be required to have 
obtained Honours in a Final Examination for a Degree held by a 
recognized University. In the case of (1), however, the degree qualifi- 
cation may be relaxed, provided a candidate is otherwise specially 
qualified. Salary 1201. to 1701. a year, ta to previous experience, 
rising to 2201. by annual er of} 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS, COUN TY. “SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
PUTNEY, specially qualified = teach English. Ability to teach 
Mathematics will be an additional qualification. Candidates must 
have passed a final examination for a Degree held by a recognized 
University. Salary as above. 

Applications must be on A :—e forms to be obtained, with 
particulars of the “ee b aitoe a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope to THE EDU OA ION OFFICER, London Dagens roma 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom 
they must be returned by 11 a.m. on pina aly 3 , a 1913. Every 
communication must be marked “ the e 

Canvassing, either directly or tadinectty, will te held to be a dis- 
qualification for appointment. 

No candidate who is a relative of a member of the Advisory Sub- 
Committee of the School or College is eligible for appointment. 

8 BIRD. Deputy Clerk of the London County Council. 

Education “Offices. Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

June 24, 1918. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


HEADSHIP OF THE WORE eS fps OF THE TRAINING 

















The Council invites applications for the HEADSHIP of ~ 
WOMEN’S SIDE of the TRAINING COLLEGE, which will 
vacated at the end of the Session by the resi alton of ew dy Er 
Joyce, M.A. Stipend 3001. per annum. Dut to commence on 
SEPTEMBER 1. Applications as testimoninia ae Teach. the 
undersigned not later than SATURD. » Rang 12, 1 


Further particulars may be Sbtained 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


C a =e m U's & 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 

Head Master—Mr. J. R. G. EXLEY, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), A.R.E. 

The above Committee and the services of the following Teachers, 
to commence af in SEPT ER next :— 

(a) DESIGN MASTER, with competent knowledge of the principles 
of Design and Design applied to Industries. Applicants must also 
be prepared to Lecture on the cnewry end Styles of Ornament and 
to supervise studies from Historic Examples. Applicants should 
hold the Design Diploma of the — ens io ews or equivalent 


qusihcation.. Comsacrns salons 1201. pe 
(b) TEACHER FOR THE EMBROIDERY. ” DEPARTMENT. 
to teach both Practical 
Historical and 


The nena applicant wae be required to 
Work and Design for same, and also to give al 

Theoretical instruction in connexion with the Craft, and assist with 
related studies. 


Applicants must possess recognized qualifications in Art and Craft, 








K Et EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BROMLEY. 

WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, TWO ASSISTANT MISTRESSES :— 
(a) An English Specialist to organize the whole, and teach the greater 
— the fe of the Schorl. ( (b) A History Specialist to take entire 
harge of the History teaching, and capable of taking some French. 

th cases a Graduate in Honours is looked for, and good Second- 
ary School experience desirable. Willingness to help with Games 
1 be a recommendation. Initial salary 1002.-130l. according to 
and exper: . A ounty 
qualifications and ience, rising in accordance with the Count 
scale to 150l.— aa or Ei forms and scale of salaries may be obtained 
LSON, School of Science and Art, Tweedy 
a, Kent, and should, be returned as early as possible to 
ea istress, ss . unty ool for Girls, 

the Head Mist i M. WATERS, Co School for Girl 
Nie htingale Lane, Bromley. 
vassing will be consi a y- a * atequalifcation. 
By Order of the Committee, 
RAS. W. CROOK, Secretary, Kent Education Committee. 
Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W., June 17, 1913. 





and show that they have passed through a course of specialized training. 
Cc ing salary 1002. per annum. 

Applications for appointment must be made by letter, gintine age. 
traizing. qualifications, and experience, and accompani copies of 
not more than three testimonials, to reach me nee 4 ter than 


SATURDAY, July 5. 
J. Bier. Secretary of Education. 
Education Omees, og Gireck. Hull 
June 16, 1913. 


(J REEN OCK PUBLIC’ LIBRARY. 


Applications are invited for the position of SENIOR (Male) 
ASSISTANT. Public Library training and experience essential. 
Preference will be given to candidates holding Certificates of the 








Library Association. Salary 651. per annum.—Applications, Yo 
age and qualifications, accompanied iy ye of ree recent test 
monials (which will not be return: Assistant,” to 


be sent to the undersigned not later 7 SULY 9, 1913. 
J. M. LEIGHTON, 
f Librarian and Clerk of the Library Committee. 
The Public ghee Greenock. 
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BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, 8. W. 


The Governing Body invite epotientions a4 aie ap) catuaeat of 
WARDEN f HOSTEL for 8TU —For 
A lars cond stamped Me P ee to THE SECRETARY. 








omy OF LEEDS TRAINING COLLEGE. 


The Governors of a te CITY OF LEEDS TRAINING COLLEGE 
invite app 

WA UACHER. OF METHOD (Man or Woman). Candidates 
should be Graduates (in Honours preferably) of a University, should 
hold a eeu Diploma, and should have had considerable ex- 


arti & A TEACHER OF ENGLISH (Woman). Candidates should be 
bye ray, Ly preferably) of C | ereeanes and should be 
to take locution and etics 
“it A TEACHER OF Lays APHY "AND SCIENCE (Woman). 
‘andidates should tes (in Honours preferably) of a Univer- 
ft , and should oes +) to ‘ake ne either in Geography or in 
cience (more especially in Nature 
ew AN ASSISTANT ART MISTRESS. who will be a to 
devote part time to Art instruction in a Girls’ Secondary Schoo 
Salary in each case 1201. to 150l. seneeting to tt and 
experience. ; ee of the unerstan — should be returned at once, 
ay be obtain rom the unders' 
—_ JAME! § GRAHAM, Secretary for Education. 
Education Department, 


(ourty BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress—Miss M. E. BOON, M.A. 
WANreD. = SEPTEMBER, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to 
tics. 

— py Deg: or its equivalent, and good Secondary School 
experience, essential. Sal: 1001. to 1501., according to scale, initial 
amount dependent on qualification: 

Application forms, w —| thou ‘be returned as soon as possible, 
and also copies of scale of sal y be obtained of the undersigned. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectiy, y. wil iow ualif 


Education Department, Sunderland. 


Benisainen EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MAIDENHEAD COUNTY GIRLS’ bans 
ANTED, for SEPTEMBER. FORM MISTRESS. Special Subjects 


Histery and @ % pestse and Training yp Sn Salary 
1051.- 1 ey HE HEAD MISTRESS. 


Y BADON AND GUISELEY SECONDARY 


WANTED, in omens an  aanene TEACHER (Master 
or Mistress) to teach preferably Math moderr. methods principally. and 
“ubeldiary subjects, or Science. A Degree 
in ) and Secondary School experience 
essential. ” Salary 1302. to 1502. ver een according to qualifications 


ence. 
Form of application may be obtained by, forwarding stamped 
a envelope to the undersigned. Ap 
ies of three recent testimonials, must be received not later 
thes ONDAY, Jul, rs 1913. M. RENNARD. 
Guiseley, n near Lee ar Leed 














T REED, Secretary. 























Miscellaneous. 
ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 


British Museum s elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
testimonials — A. B., Box 1062, Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings. Chancery Lane, ¥.0. 


UTHORS WANTED, known and unknown, 

to communicate. Every description of Literary Work required. 

No fees whatever.—Write for particulars to 511, Sell’s Offices, Fleet 
Street, London. Special attention to New Writers. 


SS. READ, CRITICIZED, AND REVISED, 

with view to placing before publishers Proof-reading a 

Fy nk ; lite we of all kinds dealt with.-CHARLES PLATT, 
Stapleton 


188 | PETHERBRIDGE has REMOVED The 
tarial Bureau from 52a, Conduit Street, W., to25, QUEEN 
ANNE'S S GATE, 8.W. 














ARE COINS end MEDALS c of all cohen one and 
countries valued or logued. lections or Sin; S 
Specimens, PURCHASED at ne Best MARE ET PR 
NK & SON, Ltd., a Ay the Kine Ivned 10 
Plondiliy. Fh, W. (closa to Piccadilly Cire 


SLE OF WIGHT, SHANKLIN.—LEASE- 
HOLD SEMI-DETACHED BIJOU RESIDENCE in_ select 
locality TO BE LET or SULD. Three Reception and Five 
Bedrooms. Good Bath (hot and cold). Large Garden.—MARSH, 
Solicitor, Shanklin. 











Cupe-Writers, Ke. 


'YPE -WRITING, Cheap, Clear, Fxpeditious, 
8d. per 1,000 words. Novels, Plays, &c.—Miss WILLARD, York 
House, Osborne Koad, Southville, Bristol. 


YPE-WRITING MSS. 7d. per 1,000. Novels. 
Carbon Copies. Testimonials. Duplicating and Technical work 
Pat pean — Miss PURNELL, 6, Laurel Bank, Squires Lane, 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, LECTURES, &e., 


aounrately Fy intelligently T TYPE-WRITTE t,o 1,000 
Road, 








words. Clear Carbo ice. Research, Shorthand, 
Sestetanes, “indexing oORTiee TAPP, Rosebank, Great Elms 
Bromley, K 


M&5.,,01 OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Higher Local Me KING, References to we iknown Authors, Oxford 


T'YPE- -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
Ate (Classical Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge ; Intermed aera 


Resort, Shorthand.—OAM 
TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHE W. 
Telephone: 2308 City. 











TYPE -\ WRITING of every. description, under 
inciuded be Dept. A, ea? THY NATIONAL TYPE WRITING BUREAU, 





UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with ‘complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Ye 








$e PE-WRITING of every description carefully 
mate executed at home (Remington Brief), 7d. per 1,000. 

ying. ''ransiations, Shorthand. Cambridge Local. 
cFARLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. 


Du wna an 
iss NANCY Mc 








Catalogues. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
(\ATALOGUE OF RARE AND INTERESTING 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 
MANUSCRIPTS, AND DOCUMENTS ; 


ALSO 
BOOKS WITH AUTOGRAPH INSCRIPTIONS, &c. 


Post free on application. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 





BOOKSELLER, 
83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W 
TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE. 


RTANFORI's 

New Edition, 1913, 48 pages, containing ag ee and prices of 
all the best Maps and Guide-Bovks for the travel-centres of the 
World, with Indexes of the chief Government Surveys.—Gratis on 
application, or post free from KDWARD STANFORD, Ltd., 12, 13, 
and 14, Long ace, London, W.C. 


(\ATALOGUE No. 59.—Line and Mezzotint 
, Engravings after J. M. W. Turner —Liber Studiorum—Mezzo- 








ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the followin 

SALES by AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James 
uare :— 

On MONDAY, June 30, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
DRAWINGS by T. GAINSBUROUGH, R.A., and WOKKS by OLD 
MASTER 

On TUESDAY, July 1. at 1 o’clock precisely, 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE, PORCELAIN, pind OBJECTS “of 
VERTU, of the late LADY DUROTHY NEV 

On WEDNESDAY, July 2, = 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, fine OLD ENGLISH SILVER PLATE, : f Si 
THOMAS CHARLES CALLIS WESTERN. bat?" % St 

On THURSDAY, July 3, at 1 o ‘clock precisely, 
ANTIQUE SCULPTUR Band OLD ENGLISH ABE Leal the 
Propert of Sir THOMAS CHARLES CALLIN WESTERN, Bart., 
and TAPESTRY and DECORATIVE FURNITURE, the Property 
of the ah HENRIETTA, DUCHESS OF NEWUASTLE. 

a J Ripay, July 4, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
e Property of the lat HENRIETTA, DUCHE 

NEWCASTLE, Mrs. McGAREL, denened, and others. or 

_ On FRIDAY, July 4, at 1 o'clock precisely, 

choice MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS, the P 

Right Hon. LORD JOICEY and others. ee 

On FRIDAY, ,July 4, at about half-past 2 o'clock, 
important PICTURES an DRAW INGS, the Property of the late 


STON, Esq., the late LORD ST. JOHN OF BLETSOB, and 
others. 








A superb Collection of Baxter Colour Prints, formed by a 
well-known Amateur. 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

mad at — peas 47, Y ner aged ne w.c ae “FRIDAY, July4, 
a minutes 1 o'clock precisely, a su ner COLLECTION of 
BAXTER COLOUR PRINTS, formed by my well-known diester, 
comprising Early Prints, Missionary Prints, Needlebox Prints, 
Enlargements, Exhibition Series, Portraits, Landscapes, &c., many of 
great variety, on original mounts and in books. 





Books and Manuscripts, including a Library saniat Srom 
Hove, and other Properties. 


UT TTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

ir House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C’, during JULY, 

BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the above ‘LIB SRARY, com- 
prising Standard Works in all Branches of Literature, First Editions 
of Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, &c.- Books on Travel and the Fine 
Arts, Books with Uoloured Plates, Relics of Robert Burns, and many 
ee Seeing items, further particulars of which will be duly 

a 





tints by D. Lucas after ( Prints —- Drawings — 
Tilustrated Books—Au 7 — Rare Books by John Ruskin. 
i free, Sixpence —W WARD, 2, Chureh Terrace, 

jarreg. 





BOOKS. —CATALOGUE of VALUABLE and 
INTERESTING BOOKS, being Selections from several well- 
known Libraries, post free Customers’ lists of desiderata solicited.— 
R. ATKINSON, 97, Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, London; Tele- 
phone 1642 Sydenham. 





Curiosities. 
TUESDAY next, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Rooms, 36. King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., 

an important, COLLECTION OF 8 WORDS -— PISTULS, including 
interesting the Period, formerly the 
Property ‘ot ir RICHARD WALLACE. Bart. - Old Bronzes— 








IRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackersy. Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshan’ hiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &. The 
and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. OATA- 
issued and sent post free on application. Books » ht.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


BOOKs.—aLL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Book- 
finder extant. Please state eyo and ask for CATALOGUE. [makea 
special feature of h an, Books for others selected 
from my various lists. 8; — list of 2,000 Books | particularly want 
t free.—-EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, 
irmingham. Burke's od, 1910, new, 15s —Turner’s Ceramics of 
Swansea, 4. 4s.—Burton’s Porcelain, 41. 4s.—Hartshorne, Old English 
Glasses, 21. 2s. 








and Ivory Carvings—English Bracket Clocks 1 
Kepeating Watch - English and Oriental China— Native Curios, 
ye Benin Bronzes and rare North American Bone Carving. 
Also to be sold, at about half-past 4 o'clock. a COLLECTION of 
JAPANESE DWARF TREES In decomncien ots , 


On view day prior and morning of Sale. Catalogues on application. 





Miscellaneous Books. 


N ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
a OTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
aitontne ee July 2, and Two Following loo, at 1 o'clock, 

ISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, _ineluding Folio Fine Art Books— 
Honehee Gallery, 2 vols., 1788—Noel Humphreys’ Illuminated Books 
of the Middle Ages, 1849— Malory’s Morte Darthur, with Beardsley's 
Illustrations, 2 vols., 1893—Issues from the Dun Emer and (uala Presses 
—Complete Set of the Nelden Society's Publications to 1913, 28 vols.— 
bl no of the ——_ Society of Bengal, from 1829 to 1879 63 vols. 








Sales by Auction. 


A choice = of Books and Manuscripts formed 
by a Gentleman, deceased. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13. Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 30, at 1 o'clock precisely, a 
COLLECTION of choice BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, formed bya 
GENTLEMAN, deceased. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated 
copies, price 1s. each. 





Prints, Lithographs, Etchings, Oil Paintings, and Books 
collected bu the late T. R, WAY, Esq., the Property of 
Mrs. WAY. 


\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
r. } =~ nore y 4 pete to at their oe ie 13, Wellington 

— rane ao IDAY, ae o'clock precisely. 
PRINTS, LITHOGR. APaS. ETCHINGS, bib PAINTINGS, and 
BOOKS, many being e, Ke # or relating to J. McN. Whistler, 
collected by ~~ - ¥ Y, Esq., the Rowan of Mrs. WAY, 
of 110, Regent's Par! 

May be poet two to peter. Catalogues may be had. 


Books and Manuscripts. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will suty. b; AUCTION, oe shete Bones, 3 LS ot: Wellington 
Street, Strand, UESD July 1 Two Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock setae. BOOKS. ne Vey vac OR RIpTs. comprising 
the Property of ee Very Rev. ERNALD deceased, 
sometime Dean of Rochester ; the LITURGICAL LIBRANY 0 of the 
Rev. ROBERT i (PPE. LL.D. (Aberdeen), of 28, Ar; reyll Place, Aber- 
deen ; a COLLECTION of BUOKS on FREEMASON RY, the Property 
of BE. L. HAWKINS, Esq., deceased, Barham House. St. Leonards- 
on-Sea (sold by order of the "Executors) ; and other Properties. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A choice Collection of Engravings, the Stock of the late Mr. 
VAUGHAN, of Brighton (sold by order of the Executors). 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
1 ba SELL by AUCTION, at oe. L ry No 13, wsmoowen 
Street, Strand, W.C., K D and Two Follo 
, at Mrerelock fats Pl a choice COLLECTION: dN of Bronavimas 
tn eaaotint — - ‘Line, mostly in five early states, lodeting 
sone he —— late Mr. VAUGHAN, 
of Bri Brighton teold byo order of the Execu' 
May be vi t 
ay os Howes wo days prior. Seaiiaies may be had. Illustrated 

















of ti innean Society, from the commencement to 
1875, and the Zoological Society from 1866 to 1911—Works in Natural 
History-The Bankers’ Magazine, 1844-98 — Books of Travel and 
Standard Works in General Literature Autograph Letters, Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Century Deeds on Parchment, &c.: also Modern 
Publications and Remainders, erg my 165 vols. of W allis Budge’s 
of the Lady Meux Ethiopic MSS,— 





Re an 
Copper Plates, &c. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 


consider and place MSS. for early publication. iterary work of 
all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's lun, W.C 








NOW READY FOR JULY. Price 1s. net. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by 
The Rev. Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. LL.D. 


Contents. 
THE LORD'S SUPPER [IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 
By the Rev. Prof. James Moffatt, D.D. Litt.D. 
THE DIVINE NAMES IN GENESIS. 
4. THE HEBREW TEXT. 
By the Rev. Principal John Skinner, M.A. D.D., Cambridge. 
THE FORMS OF HEBREW POETRY. 
2, PARALLELISM: A RE-STATEMENT-— Continued. 
By the Rev. Prof. G. Buchanan Gray, D.D., Oxford. 


THE IRONY OF JESUS. 
By the Rev. T. H. Weir, M.A. 


THE QUESTION OF THE APOSTOLIC DECREE: a Reply. 


By E. H. Eckel, Wadham College, and 8. A. Devan, B.A., Christ 
Church, Oxford. 


THE VALUE OF THE METHOD OF PRAGMATISM IN 
THEOLOGY. 
By the Rev. William Johnstone, M.A. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, London, 
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““*Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the 
British Empire—a monthly reminder that its 
boundaries are world-wide; that it has been 
won and kept by the public-school pluck of our 
soldiers and sailors ; that in warfare, literature, 
and art it has a glorious history; that its sons 
have ever been travellers and sportsmen; and 
that its politics have still a strong strain of 
conservative Imperialism. Old as it is, ‘ Black- 
‘wood’s’ shows no signs of becoming old- 
fashioned, because it represents and appeals 
to all that is best in the undying genius of the 
race.”—TIMES, Feb. 1, 1913. 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 





“eg 








“THE MOST | *** BLACKWOOD’ 
BRILLIANT REMAINS 
OF OUR WITHOUT A 
MAGAZINES.”’ RIVAL.” 
JULY 


The New Road. 
Fell Fox-Hunting. 


By New Mowro. 
By A. G. Bravery. 
On Cascading into the Canal. 

By Fr. Rowre. 


From the Outposts :— 
Ratan Sing Gurung. 
Two Raids. 

By Captain H. Cu. pe Crespieny, 
56th Rifles, F. F. 

The Midshipman’s Kingdom. 

By A. T. 8. Gooprick. 

“Methods of Barbarism.” 

By Oxe Lux-Ore. 

In the Wake of the Western Sheep. 


By Ian Hay. 


By Dowui LL. 


Happy-go-Lucky. 


Musings without Method :— 
The Reports of the Marconi Committee— 
A Bucket of Whitewash—Mr. Falconer’s 
Excess of Zeal—Ministers on their Trial— 
George Wyndham—Soldier and Statesman 
—The Influences of his Life —His Success 
in the Field of Letters. 








Fotels. 


RIGHTON.—_THE BERKELEY 
PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Finest position on the front. 
Opposite the King Edward Memorial, 
Moderate Tariff. Excellent Cuisine. 
Phone, 5137. Telegrams : Berkeley, Brighton. 
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Recent Publications of the University of Manchester. 





Just published, in 2 vols. medium 8vo—Vol. I. pp. cxx-254; Vol. II. pp. xviii-434. 


With Illustrations of 22 Original Title-Pages, and 7 Portraits of the Author, nearly all reproduced in 
Collotype, many of them for the first time. 21s. net. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 
DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN, 


To which is added A CYPRESSE GROVE. 
Edited, with Introduction, Bibliography, Iconography and Notes, with a List of Variants in the various 
editions published hitherto, by L. E. KASTNER, M.A., 
Professor of French Language and Literature in the University. 





Just published, in 2 vols. medium 8vo—Vol. I. pp. clxxvi-282; Vol. II. Ixxviii-471, 258. net. 


IRELAND UNDER THE COMMONWEALTH 


Being a Series of Documents relating te the Government of Ireland from 1651-1659. 


Edited, with Historical Introduction and Notes, by ROBERT DUNLOP, M.A., 
Lecturer in Irish History in the University. 


Just published, in 1 vol. medium 8vo, cloth, pp. xx-604, with 6 Maps, 15s. net. 


THE LOSS OF NORMANDY (1189-1204) 


Studies in the History of the Angevin Empire. 


By F. M. POWICKK, M.A., Formerly Langton Fellow and Lecturer in the University, 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Belfast. 


Recently published, in1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, pp. viii-204, Recently published, in 1 vol. medium 8vo, cloth, 
6s, net. pp. xviii-188, 68. net. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE THE 
PLATONIC EPISTLES EARLY LIFE OF GEORGE ELIOT 
By MARY H. DEAKIN, M.A., 


By R. HACKFORTH, M.A., 
Formerly Assistant Lecturer in Classics in the University , __. Formerly John Bright Fellow of the University. 
Fellow and Classical Tutor of Sydney Sussex College, With an Introductory Note by C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., 
Cambridge. Professor of English Literature in the University. 





Just published, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xxxiv-284, 
with 8 Lllustrations, 5s. net (postage 5d.). 


THE DEMONSTRATION 
SCHOOL RECORD, No. II. 


The Pursuits of the Fielden School. 


Edited by J. J. FINDLAY, M.A. Ph.D., 
Sarah Fielden Professor of Education in the University. 


Recently published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 
pp. x-150, 48, 6d. net. 


PATIENCE 


A West-Midland Poem of the Fourteenth Century. 
Edited, with Introduction, Bibliography, Notes, 
and Glossary, by HARTLEY BATESON, B.A., 
Faulkner Fellow of the University. 





ie Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth . Viii-175, 
Just published, in 1 vol. medium 8vo, cloth, pp. xiii-91, P — 38. 6d. net. » PP ins 


38. 6d 
3s. 6d. net. 
THE ARIAN MOVEMENT IN 
VOWEL ALLITERATION IN THE ENGLAND 
By J. HAY COLLIGAN, M.A. 


OLD GERMANIC LANGUAGES 


By E. CLASSEN, M.A., ad P 
Assistant Lecturer in English Language in the University. Recently published, in 1 vol. 
——— crown 8vo, pp. 73, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; paper cover, 14. net. 


Recently published, royal 8vo, paper covers, pp. 22, 6d. net. THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
Ni ee FOR MIND AND ITS OBJECTS 


The Adamson Lecture for 1913, with an Appendix. 
By Mrs. HENRY SIDGWICK, Litt. D. 











By BERNARD BOSANQUET, M.A. F.B.A. 





Published for the University of Manchester by 
MANCHESTER: 34, Cross Street. SHERRATT & HUGHES LONDON : 33, Soho Street, W. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
For Mutual LIFE Assurance. 


| 1912 DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


RATES OF REVERSIONARY BONUS. 





Insurance Companies. 


» v IRE ‘ICE. | 
NORWICH UNION F OFFICE. | 


Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICES, NORWICH and LONDON. 


(Temporary Address, 126, CHANCERY LANE, W.C.) 


WHOLE LIFE POLICIES 
CHIEF foak 0, Bias Wien Seas, BO. £2 per cent PER ANNUM. 
LONDON BRANCHES (ss, Cornhill, E.C. (Marine). EN DOWM ENT ASSU RANCES. 


Maturing at 60. £2 3s. percent PER ANNUM. 
Maturing at 65. £2 7s. percent PER ANNUM. 





BEFORE ASSURING ELSEWHERE 
WRITE FOR A QUOTATION TO 


48, Gracecuurca Street, Lonpoy, E.C. 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED .............. £29,500,000 


aan 
| 


Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


MR. BRYCE’S NEW BOOK. 


University and Historical 


Addresses. Delivered during a 
Residence in the United States as 
Ambassador of Great Britain. By the 
Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, O.M. 
Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The Seine from Havre to 
Paris. By Sir EDWARD THORPE, 


C.B. F.R.S. With Illustrations by 
OLIVE BRANSON, and Maps.  8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 








Lore of Proserpine. By 
MAURICE HEWLETT. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 

Sunday Times.—‘‘ Deep thoughts are here 
and beautiful writing, revelations of the 
human heart and its secrets as well as flights 
of Puck-like fancy.” 


England’s Garland. Poems. 
By GEORGE BARTRAM. _ Extra 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Times.—‘“* Vigour of fancy, richness of 
allusion, and wealth of diction mark all the 

poems.” 
NEW 6/- NOVELS. 

The Inside of the Cup. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author 
of ‘Richard Carvel,’ &c. Extra crown 
8vo, 6s. 

Times.—‘* Mr. Churchill has written a fine 
and moving book. His attempt to solve the 
problem of a reconciliation between Chris- 
tianity and the terrible complex machinery 


of the modern business world gives abundant 
food for reflection.” 


A Prisoner in Fairyland. 
(The book that '‘Uncle Paul” wrote.) By 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author 
of ‘Jimbo,’ &e. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Among writers deal- 
ing with the eerie, the fanciful, the fantastic, 

Mr. Algernon Blackwood has proved himself 

in half a dozen volumes to be entitled toa 

very high place...... ‘A Prisoner in Fairy- 
land’ is a sweet and even, if the term may 
be used, a lovable book.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


Father Ralph. By GERALD 
O'DONOVAN. 6s. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘* ‘Father Ralph’ is in 
several respects one of the most important 
novels published in these days...... Let not 
readers who generally avoid books of reli- 
gious purpose be discouraged from reading 
this. ‘Father Ralph’ is quite exceptional. 
The character-studies are _brilliant...... 
Written with a wit, warmth, and ideals 
which carry it far above the ruck.” 


Economic Liberalism. By 
HERMANN LEVY, Ph.D., Professor 
in the University of Heidelberg. Svo, 
4s. 6d. net. 

Times, —‘* Frof. Levy has provided us with 
an illuminating and suggestive commentary 
on the process by which new Liberalism is 
emancipating itself.” 


Indian Currency and 
Finance. By JOHN MAYNARD 


KEYNES, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, 6s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





Werner Laurie’s New Books 
SIAM 


By PIERRE LOTI. 


With 19 Illustrations in Colour and Tone. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

_An account, told with all Loti’s charm and grace, of a 
ilgrimage undertaken by him through Siam to Angkor- 
hom. Loti’s pathetic and sentimental spirit is at home 
amongst these ruins, which are all that remains of the 
proud Empire of the Khmers which flourished for some 
1500 years (300 B.C. to 1200 A.D.). 


’ 
OLIVIA’S LATCHKEY 
By HUBERT BLAND 
(‘‘ Hubert ” of the Sunday Chronicle), Crown Svo, 2s, net. 
The subject of a girl wanting to break away from 
stultifying relations and live on her own in town affords 
just the mee that Hubert Bland wants for his particular 
style, and this book contains all the light charm and enter- 
taining cynicism which characterized his ‘ Letters to a 
Daughter.’ 








THE 
LOG OF A ROLLING STONE 


By HENRY ARTHUR BROOME. 
Illustrated from Water-Colcur Drawings by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 

A free-and-easy, rollicking account of a man who has 
knocked about all over the world. Mr. Broome has been 
in his time a Chief Constable, Resident Magistrate, 
Explorer, Policeman, Seaman, Press Writer, Quarry 
Master, Sculptor, Railway Man, Stores Clerk, Sheep 
Breeder, Whaler, Transport Rider, &c. 


GOLDWIN SMITH’S CORRE- 
SPONDENCE 


Collected by his Literary Executor, 
ARNOLD HAULTAIN. 
SECOND THOUSAND. 
Illustrated. Demy S8vo, 560 pages, 18s. net. 


This important and standard volume will prove valuable 
not only to the general reader, but to the scholar and 
politician. 


THE PATHOS OF DISTANCE 


A Book of a Thousand and One Moments. 


By JAMES HUNEKER, Author of ‘ Iconoclasts.’ 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Brilliant talks about Matisse, George Moore, Bergson, &c. 











NEW VOLUME IN ‘“‘THE CATHEDRAL SERIES.” 


THE CATHEDRALS OF 
SOUTHERN FRANCE 


| 
By T FRANCIS BUMPUS. Fully illustrated. Crown | 


8vo, 6s. net. 


MRS. MURPHY 


By BARRY PAIN. (Uniform with the “ Eliza” 
Books.) Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 1s. net. 


INLAND GOLF 


By EDWARD RAY (Open Champion 1912.) Very fully 
illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








FROM WHEEL AND LOOK-OUT 


By FRANK T, BULLEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Second large Edition before publication, 


MARKEN AND ITS PEOPLE 


By GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. With 21 Plates 
in Colour and Half-Tone by the Author Demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, with Coloured Picture Cover, 10s, 6d. net. 


RIDING AND DRIVING 
FOR WOMEN 


By BELLE BEACH. Splendidly illustrated with over 
120 Pictures. Large demy 8vo, 16s. net. 











ALL ABOUT DRESS: 
Being the Story of the 
Dress and Textile Trade 


By JOHN BRAY. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


Mr. Nash’s New Books 


MR. CHILDE-PEMBERTON’S 


New Book 
ELIZABETH BLOUNT 


HENRY VIII. 


By W. 8S. CHILDE-PEMBERTON 
12s. 6d. net. 


‘* A very interesting chapter of Tudor history.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
‘* A human and vivid biography.” 
Daily Chronicle. 
‘*More than a hundred years have passed since 
a history of Elizabeth was _published...... The 
present author has performed a useful work in 
elucidating the story, which he does with great 
success.” —Daily Graphic. 





A BRILLIANT BOOK 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 
WOMAN 


By C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY 
(Mrs. Walter Gallichan. ) 7s. 6d. net. 


‘*The best written and the most profitable of 
the many recent books upon the woman’s move- 
ment. It is distinguished alike by the scope of 
its learning, the skilful way in which evidence is 
marshalled, and, above all, by the independence 
of thought and temper brought to the interpreta- 
tion of the modern issues.” 

J. A. Hosson in the Manchester Guardian. 

‘*The book should be read by all educated men 
and women...... It shows a fearless intellectual 
honesty and a deep sympathy and tolerance ; it is 
the work of a serious student, and of a woman 
who knows life as well as libraries.” 

English Review. 


Mr. Nash’s New 6/- Novels 


LADY TROUBRIDGE’S 


| Striking New Story of a Society Debutante 


| 
THE 


UNGUARDED HOUR 


By LADY TROUBRIDGE 


‘There is a simplicity and sincerity about it 
which gives it an unusual ring of reality. Gloria 
herself is cleverly conceived and well drawn, and 
her mother is an admirable character-study.” 

World. 








SOLD TO THE SULTAN 
By E. DE LA VILLENEUVE 


“ BOBBIE ” GENERAL MANAGER 
By O. H. PROUTY 
‘* Bobbie ” is another ‘‘ Bunty.” 


*** Bobbie’s’ narrative keeps us delightfully 
entertained. In that entertainment tears some- 


times lie very close to the smiles, so unforcedly 
tender and natural is the author’s work.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
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WERNER LAURIE, L1rp., Clifford’s Inn, London. 
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VERRALL’S LIFE AND WRITINGS. 


THESE essays and studies by Verrall, 
selected by himself, exhibit well that 
originality and brightness and that per- 
suasive style which made all that he 
wrote a delight to read. Their range of 
allusion is amazing, for he was the very 
antipodes of that high-and-dry pedant 
who encourages remarks about the ** dead 
languages.”’ To a mind so versatile more 
than one career was possible. A Whewell 
Scholar at Cambridge, Verrall had at 
one time ideas of the bar, and might 
have been, one thinks, a most potent 
advocate. Yet he might not have seized 
on the right points to persuade a British 
jury. Fortunately for Cambridge and 
Trinity, after a brief period in London 
he came back to his old college, and his 
sphere of influence was one which, above 
all others, fitted his exceptional endow- 
ments. 

Some are brilliant and effective only 
in their writings, possessing a hardness 
of intellect which tends to superiority 
or even to repulsion. We think of them 
in the words of Horace, *‘Sume superbiam 
quesitam meritis,”’ and never know them 
as we should. Others are brilliant and 
anxious to be sympathetic with the less 
gifted ; but they cannot bridge the gulf 
between themselves and the general w orld. 
Jowett said that he had lost a third of his 
life by shyness, and any one can recall 
eminent scholars who never ought to have 


Collected Lterary Essays, Classical and 





Modern. By A. W. Verrall. With a 
Memoir. Edited by M. A. Bayfield and 
J. D. Duff. (Cambridge University Press. ) 


Collected Studies in Greek and Latin Scholar- 
ships. (Same author, editors, and pub- 
lisher. ) 








been teachers, because they could neither 


give out nor draw out. One admired their | 


models of composition, but found their 
radiating powers, alas! to be negligible. 
A don has to get over the impression in 
himself and others that he is superhuman, 
and, living in a highly specialized atmo- 
sphere, he may gradually and imper- 


| ceptibly to himself lose those touches of 


nature and humanity which make for 
kindness and are not the worse for making 
the whole world grin occasionally. 

Verrall was brilliant: that is obvious ; 
but he was also the very soul of sym- 
pathy and kindness ; his life was rich in 
those little and often unremembered acts 
of which Wordsworth speaks. He put 
you at once at your ease ; 
where others would have snubbed, or 
parried the advance of the immature with 
cold courtesy. His was, to use a phrase 
of his own, ‘‘ a warm mind with beliefs and 
purposes,’ and contact at once revealed 
the warmth. His lectures were a unique 
experience to one who has heard a good 
many, a happy exception to the common 
truth about the academic causeur— 

You ‘ll find the substance of his notes 
Much better in the books he quotes. 
Aristophanes became a vivid reality, 
and a whole class rejoiced in the lecturer's 
crow of rapture over something even he 
could not translate. Composition with 
him as mentor was a real lesson in the art 
of language. To one who had attempted 


he listened | 


a Greek prose congested with imitations of | 


Thucydides he exclaimed: ** Wash out 
your mind with the 
would temper a piece of wise advice by 
a quotation from Dumas; modify crude 
remarks about Thackeray by suggesting 
that Becky Sharp would be an ideal 
person to take down to dinner ; and reduce 
the pretensions of a perky young man 
without hurting his feelings, ending in 
that deprecatory “ur-ur” which can 
hardly be described. It was an * Ur- 
sprache ’ all could appreciate. 

Mr. Bayfield’s Memoir gives an ex- 
cellent idea of the man and his personality, 
but it is somewhat meagre as representing 
his wit and his conversation in earlier 
years. Surely the older generations of 
Trinity men who have lived with Verrall 


Greek orators.” He | 


of Literature, for it deals admirably with 
Verrall’s type of mind and methods of 
approaching his texts, ancient and modern. 
Mr. Bayfield writes a capable summary 
of the classical studies, yielding more 
unqualified assent to all the theories 
than would, we think, be generally 
accorded. The new criticism of Euripides, 
starting from Verrall, is securely estab- 
lished, but we cannot be so certain about 
the Aschylean novelties. Mr. Bayfield does 
not mention the fact that a severe book - 
against Verrall, “On Editing Aischylus : 
a Criticism,’ appeared in 1892." On hear- 
ing of its inception, Verrall suggested—so 
at least the characteristic story went at 
the time—that he should collaborate with 
his critic in the refutation. What excellent 
fun he could make of a classical editor 
was shown by a certain notice of a com- 
mentary on Herodotus which lies hidden 
in The Cambridge Review. A list of his 
classical reviews and notes would, we 
think, be of value to many scholars. A 
review on a Greek author exhibiting all his 
ingenuity appeared not so long since in 
our columns. 

If there is a feature that can create 
distrust in Verrall’s work, it is the change 
in views which, after maturity, the years 


sometimes brought to his busy mind. 
It is confusing enough when A. calls 
something a masterpiece which B. de- 


clares to be worthless ; but, when A. says 
one thing at 40 and another at 50 about 
the same passage, one asks despairingly, 


‘Which view is right?” At any rate, 
there is nothing in these pages of the 


ostentation (particularly prevalent to-day) 
which seeks to advertise itself by denying 


| established opinions. Verrall may be 
wrong, but he always opens up new 


vistas of thought and dramatic signifi- 
cance. 

The Essays and Studies should speak 
for themselves, but it should be noted 
that they contain throughout a number 
of excellent renderings in verse, pointed 
with that delicate sense of language which 
is the fine flower of scholarship. There 
is also some apt and pretty fooling in 
dialogue form in which Tennyson is 
treated with a stock ending like that 


' which reduces the claims of Euripides 


and rejoiced in him might have contri- | 


buted 
pages. 

Younger scholars like Mr. F. M. Cornford 
and Mr. E. H. Marsh have supplied 
ample and discerning tributes ; but what of 
the notable friends of earlier days? We 
expected to see quotations from a host of 
letters, but find little of the kind. Yet 
the touch of that hand which wrote even 
when it was crippled must have enlivened 
many a friend. We gather that Mr. 
Bayfield was limited in his space, and we 
certainly think it a pity that he had less 
than 100 pages for his record of so delight- 
ful a character. He raises our curiosity 
by referring to Verrall’s origination of 

‘a most valuable and interesting tele- 


something substantial to 


pathic experiment,’ and might have 
indicated its character. We welcome a 
further sight of Dr. Mackail’s com- 


memorative address to the Royal Society 


these | 


in *‘ The Frogs’ of Aristophanes. 

From much that is arresting we select a 
passage which shows Verrall’s genuine 
rightly emphasized by Mr. 
Bayfield. He begins his essay on ‘ The 
Feast of Saturn ’ thus :— 


‘Should we like to see sixty thousand 
people immensely happy ? Could we resolve 
to do it without scolding or grudging ? 
Could we rise to this, even if the president 
of the feast were to be a traditional villain 
of the children’s story-books—one of those 
upon whom satire and tragedy, dabbing 
away in alternate streaks of black and white, 
happen to have put such a tarry smear as 
history will never get off ?” 


His wide sympathies are equal to applaud- 
ing Martial’s delight in material things— 
Martial, 


“perhaps the only writer in whom plate 
and tapestry, earthenware and hardware, 
beds and sofas, become truly poetic, as all 
deserving readers would allow that they do.” 
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- Here is the very heart of ancient Rome 
during the Saturnalia, expressed with a 
liveliness which does not belong to many 
eminent scholars :— 











“The State contributed to the general 
rejoicing a relaxation, which is to us odd 
enough and affords a lesson to the historic 
imagination. Of gambling the businesslike 
and economical Roman felt a great horror ; 
and at ordinary times both law and public 
sentiment repressed all games of chance with 
an extravagant and doubtless self-defeating 
severity. But both gave way to the impera- 
tive desire that every one in his own fashion 
should be happy at the Saturnalia, and for 
five days r Roman might get drunk, 
(which for the most part he did not want 
to do), and might shake the dice-box 
(which he wanted very badly indeed), 
without fear of interference from the 
aediles. The sentiment, indeed, of the 
graver sort held out when law had given 
way. It is laughable, a fine instance 
of the local humours of Puritanism, to 
read that Augustus, half a century earlier 
than our Flavian period, and when the 
Roman Empire, the ‘corrupt,’ the ‘ dis- 
solute,’ &c., &c., was already established, 
incurred grave reproach because he, 
being the guardian of public morals, and 
bound to set a good example, went so 
far in Saturnalian licence as to join in a 
round game for points with his family! 
Pro pudor inversique mores /”’ 


Of the papers on English subjects, 
the fine vindication of Walter Scott as 
an artist in style is pre-eminent. The 
notes on ‘ Diana of the Crossways’ are 
somewhat tantalizing in their brevity, 
but full, as is Verrall’s way, of pregnant 
question and suggestion. He himself is 
never obscure, never rude about the 
stupidity of others, and conspicuous in 
candour when he does not understand :— 


““My own experience (each must speak 
for himself) is that there is no noticeable 
work of wit which is not sometimes sheerly 
incomprehensible. ‘Hamlet’ is an _ ex- 
ample, and to my mind, I confess, a very 
black one. There are passages in ‘The 
Way of the World’ which to me are no 
better than headache.”’ 








Memoirs of William Hickey (1749-1775). 
Edited by Alfred Spencer. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 


THIs autobiography, of which the present 
volume forms but a first instalment, is one 
of the most interesting eighteenth-century 
documents that have appeared for some 
time. We should have been glad of more 
information than is given by the editor as 
to its history, and a few more notes. 
We trust that his expectation of being 
able to reproduce the Reynolds portraits 
of Hickey’s father and sister in a future 
volume may be fulfilled. Meanwhile, 
thanks are due to him for getting the 
manuscript printed and indexed. 


William Hickey tells us at the outset 
that he wrote the story of his life on his 
return from a very busy and laborious 
career in India, solely for his own amuse- 
ment, with few documents and scarcely 
any memorandum (sic) to assist his 
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memory. His narrative is marked by 
extreme simplicity, but shows no slight 
faculty for observation and considerable 
sense of humour. It gives the impression 
of an unstudied transcript of the life of a 
typical man of his time, who was shrewd 
and highly companionable, and, above 
all, not too hard upon himself. The 
family and business connexions of his 
father brought him into contact with 
contemporary celebrities like the Burkes, 
Thurlow, and Hudson the portrait painter, 
and his own social habits with certain 
notorieties such as the ‘‘ Mohawks” and | 
“ Fighting Fitzgerald.” But many who | 
are not concerned with these will be carried 
along by the writer’s naive tale of his own 





misdoings and adventures in London, | 
India, and China. 

The family hailed from Ireland, and | 
William’s father—who was among the 
subjects of Goldsmith’s ‘ Retaliation ’— 
is summed up by Mr. Austin Dobson as 
‘a jovial, good-natured, over-blunt Irish- 
man, the legal adviser of both Burke and 
Reynolds.” His fatal capacity for for- 
giveness did much to assist his son’s 
propensity to dissipation ; but his blunt- 
ness, of which William supplies a humorous 
illustration, does not seem to have injured 
his practice. An early excerpt from the 
* Memoirs ’ will illustrate both the family 
atmosphere and the tone of the narrative. 

The boy of seven, sitting upon his god- 
father’s knee, had just swallowed a 
bumper of claret, and had told the 
assembled company (his father’s guests 
at Twickenham), “with a deep sigh,” 
that he wished he were a man, so that he 
could drink two bottles of wine every day. 

‘*This’ wish’ and the reason being com- 
municated to the company made a hearty 
laugh, and Mr. Luttrell, who was a famous 
hard liver, pronounced that I should live 
to be a damned drunken dog, the rest 
agreeing that I should undoubtedly be a 
very jolly fellow! I believe, with no more 
than justice to myself, I may say, the latter 
prediction, as the milder of the two, proved 
nearest the truth. I certainly have at 
different periods drank very freely, some- 
times to excess, but it never arose from 
the sheer love of wine. Society, cheerful 
companions, and lovely seducing women 
always delighted me, and frequently proved 
my bane, but intoxication for itself I de- 
tested, and invariably suffered grievously 
from. Spirits of every kind I greatly dis- 
liked and never touched; generous wine, 
in the way above mentioned, I had no 
objection to. preferring claret, yet enjoy- 
ing a bottle of port.” 


A little Jater, after relating how before 
he had completed his fourteenth year 
he was looked upon as “a fine forward 
youth,” and had been initiated into all 
the dissipations of the town, he adds that 
his companions always discouraged his 
playing, and sent him away when they 
were about to begin hazard. ‘* The con- 
sequence was, and has been throughout 
life, that I have never felt the least 
inclination to gamble”’; so he ‘escaped 
the evils attending that vice,’ though he 
was twice detected in misappropriating for 
his personal expenses money belonging to 
his father’s business. At Westminster he 
was frequently flogged, and consistently 





played truant; but before being removed 
from the school he had been the first to 
announce the death of George II., and 
had been privileged to view the corona- 
tion of his successor. He tells how at the 
last-named ceremony most of the spec- 
tators in the Abbey, unable to hear the 
Primate’s sermon, 


“took that opportunity to eat their meal, 
when the general clattering of knives, 
forks, plates, and glasses that ensued pro- 
duced a most ridiculous effect, and a uni- 
versal burst of laughter followed.” 


At “an academy, then of considerable 
repute,” kept by a widow lady at Streat- 
ham, whither Hickey was sent “to be 
instructed in the common requirements 
of a gentleman” (not to be had at West- 
minster), his conduct showed no im- 
provement, and his education terminated 
abruptly. During his second and final 
period of employment in his father’s 
office he went to Harrow and saw the 
silver arrow shot for by the boys for the 
last time. 

For eight months after he had come 
forth “‘a smart and dashing clerk to an 
attorney,” Hickey tells us, his conduct 
was irreproachable, and he became the 
favourite of the leading men at the bar. 
We learn from him how in this lucid 
interval he traced Thurlow (‘‘ my fast 
friend”) to the Rolls Tavern, and 
extracted from him on the spot the 
opinion his father required, his auxiliary 
in the chase being the barmaid at Nando’s, 
‘‘ with whom I was a favourite,’ and who, 
although she was the future Chancellor's 
cher ami (sic), betrayed his secret on this 
occasion. It was a rule with Thurlow 
to protect his leisure by a constant change 
of dining places and “a general and 
positive order to the waiter” to deny his 
presence when asked for. Another achieve- 
ment was to follow Sir Fletcher Norton 
to his carriage and to obtain from him, in 
spite of all obstacles, a legible revision of 
an opinion which counsel admitted that he 
could not read himself. How the young 
clerk ultimately forfeited his father's 
forbearance by his riotous courses would 
be too long to tell ; but we may note that, 
before he was sent as a military cadet to 
Madras, Hickey had witnessed the Wilkes 
riot in May, 1768, and had formed one of 
a deputation to the demagogue, then in 
the King’s Bench prison, to initiate him 
into a society known as “ the Bucks.” 

During the voyage out the young scape- 
grace, who, despite his fondness for boating, 
could not swim a stroke, had a narrow 
escape from drowning, the incident being 
the sequel to a most diverting duel which 
he had witnessed between two Bombay 
cadets. The dangers of the Coromandel 
coast and the dreariness of Madras are 
the chief features of this part of the 
narrative ; but four chapters describing 
a voyage to China and several months’ 
stay at Macao and Canton are full of 
incident. In reading them we learn that 
the expression ‘“‘ grin and bear it’ was 
originally used by sailors after a long 
continuance of bad weather, and get full 
descriptions of junks and sampans, as well 
as an interesting account of the relations 
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between the Chinese and Europeans in the 
year 1769. The Dutch still had pride of 
place in the East, though the English were 
far the most numerous of the traders. 
For several years there had been “an 
Imperial flag flying before a factory occu- 
pied by the Germans.” But the most 
singular statement is that “* the Americans 
have also a flag’’; they were locally 
distinguished from natives of the mother 
country as “ single-chop Englishmen.” 

Hickey threw up his commission in the 
Madras army and returned to England to 
inflict himself once more upon his long- 
suffering father. He affirms that his ship 
the Plassey made the voyage from China in 
the shortest time ever taken by an India- 
man—four months and four days. Whilst 
in the Channel the captain of the ship 
received a visit from a Herculean smuggler, 
who, when asked the news, assured him 
that ‘“* Wilkes is made king.”” Much to 
Hickey’s astonishment, the skipper made 
no difficulty about taking this ignorant 
ruffian’s cheque on a London bank 
for a large amount in payment for sixty 
chests of tea; and the fellow disbursed 
some eight hundred guineas in hard cash 
to the other officers. He announced that 
there was only one revenue officer about 
that he could not “ deal with.” 

For five years Hickey again tried the 
law and his father’s patience before, 
having made himself impossible, he was 
shipped off to Jamaica to pursue his 
profession in that island. During these 
years he frequented a rather better set of 
acquaintances, and earned the title of 
the ‘‘ Anti-Mohawk” by attacking and 
* reprobating the scandalous behaviour ” 
of four young bloods, the chief of 
whom he calls ‘‘ Rhoan Hamilton ”’ (sub- 
sequently Hamilton Rowan, the United 
Irishman). He moreover took lessons in 
geometry and perspective, and produced 
‘a chaste and highly finished representa- 
tion ’’ of the Thames-side mansion of a 
friend. He was present at the celebrated 
Vauxhall affray, and gives, no doubt on 
good authority, a slightly different version 
from that usually current of the sequel, 
besides narrating the end of one of the 
heroes (Capt. Croftes), who fell in a duel 
in India. He tells an anecdote of another 
of Fitzgerald’s friends, usually known 
as the “ wicked Lord Lyttelton,” by no 
means redounding to his credit. Through 
the recommendation of Edmund Burke, 
Hickey passed a blameless «month work- 
ing as a clerk for Lord Rockingham, 
and found his lordship’s twenty-five-year- 
old Yorkshire ale “so soft and grateful 
to my palate” that, despite William 
Burke’s caution as to its potency, he was 
“induced to take a second glass.’’ This 
William Burke, by the by, who in 1773 dis- 
regarded to his cost Hickey senior’s 
advice to sell out his East India stock, 
was not, according to the present narrator, 
in any way related to his intimate friend 
the great Edmund, as has always been 
assumed. 

We have touched upon scarcely a tithe 
of the entertaining matter contained in 
this volume. and shall eagerly await the 
continuation of the story. 





We Two and Shamus : a Caravan Tour in 
Ireland. By Mrs. Stanley Gardiner. 
(Duckworth & Co.) 


** AND phwat are ye doing over here ?”’ 
the old Irishwoman at Rosse’s Point 
inquired. E., as Mrs. Stanley Gardiner 
calls herself and J., her husband, were 
taking the caravan-holiday which is 
agreeably recorded in these pages. ‘* We 
told her about the waggon. * What are 
ye tradin’? Nothing?! Ye must be very 
rich.’”’ The native of remotest Ireland is 
not yet quite accustomed to the eccentric 
ways of the English on journey. Still, to 
caravan from choice from Leitrim to 


Galway is, it will be admitted, a fairly | 


original proceeding. Mr. and Mrs. Stanley 
Gardiner were tired of civilization. The 
West of Ireland seemed to be less banal 
than Biskra, so they bought an Irish 
caravan, a unique thing. Shamus, the 
“natcherly quiet horse,” 
Dublin. 

Their adventures in Sligo and Mayo 
mostly arose out of the insubordination 
of Shamus and the caravan, the manage- 
ment of which occupied not less of their 
attention than did the scenery and customs 
of the country. This is an unambitious 
book, but easy changes of matter and 
manner, pleasant illustrations, and the 
gaiety of the author save the reader from 
tedium. Extracts from the genial diaries 
of the pair diversify the course of the 
narrative. Their road lay through some 
beautiful parts of Ireland, unfrequented 
by the common tourist, but Mrs. Stanley 
Gardiner exercises a nice gift for descrip- 
tion of nature with restraint. Some- 
times she presents us with a really valu- 
able piece of information. She noticed, 
for instance, that creameries were to be 
found everywhere between Carrick and 
Sligo, less commonly in North Mayo, and 
very rarely further west. They are a 
great commercial asset to the people. 
But, apparently, there is another side 
to the question. In the organized dis- 


tricts, the peasants sell most of their | 


milk to the societies and stint themselves 
and their families. Where there are no 
creameries, the children seem to be far 
better nourished. 

Another striking point to which Mrs. 
Stanley Gardiner draws attention is the 
new attitude of people to priests — a 
prevailing tone of criticism which, how- 
ever, does not signify hostility either to 
the Church or religion. 


was found in | 





. } 
Once or twice | 


she has occasion to leave the grotesque | 


and the picturesque and to touch on the | 


tragic, for terrible poverty and vivid 
desolation are still to be found in many 
parts .of furthest Connaught. But it 
must not be supposed that the book 
as a whole is anything but light and airy. 
When the travellers crossed to Aran 
(without their caravan, of course) the 
islands were in the middle of the famous 
no-rates movement. 

J. and E. were old-fashioned types of 
English tourists in Ireland. Theirs was 
not the modern way of looking at Irish 
peasants, introduced by Mr. Yeats and 





Synge, through whose _ respective 
* countries *°—Sligo and Aran — they 
passed. We are sure that when they are 


in Cambridge they never describe them- 
selves asSaxons. Butin Ireland they were 
at once terribly conscious of race. The 
pronunciation of their country-folk is 
often ** stage-Irish.”” Mrs. Gardiner calls 
Treland the ‘* Disthressful isle,’’ and her 
peasants say *“ Ould Oireland.” Sligo— 
which prides itself on being the most 
progressive town in the West—will not 
like her criticism of its economic con- 
ditions. On the other hand, justice is 
done to Galway, both by the text and a 
clever drawing of the Claddagh. 








Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. By Alfred 
Noyes. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Mr. ALFRED Noyes writes with a sus- 
tained, yet not quite convincing zest. 
In the present work he fables to us that, 
having become in dream a potboy at 
the Mermaid Tavern in its great days 
(perhaps the finest thing in the book is 
the introductory description of his ride 
through London, and of the vision 
which culminated in this dream), he was 
witness of the convivialities, confidences, 
plots, tragedies, and embroilments of 
which Greene, Marlowe, Shakespeare, 
Jonson, and Raleigh were the heroes. Of 
these he gives us an onlooker’s account. 
His poem takes the form of a narrative 
in somewhat irregular and conversational 
blank verse, broken at intervals by 
lyrical interludes or by songs, the latter 
given, it may be, by worthies who leap 
on to the table to sing them, and refresh 
themselves with sack between the rounds. 
The tumultuous energy of the whole per- 
formance suspends criticism when we 
come freshly to it. We submit readily 
to the buffetings of an impulsive muse, 
and, carried along on a swift stream of 
words, hardly stay to sound the depth 
of the current which is bearing us. The 
play of rhythm is, indeed, various and 
cunningly handled. The blank verse has 
an easy ruggedness which contrasts well 
with the all but intoxicating lilt of the 
ballads, elegies, and other lyrical set 
pieces. Perhaps it is not till we set down 
the book that feelings of dissatisfaction 
begin to stir our minds. 

Slow between the low green larches carry the 

lovely lady sleeping, 
Past the low white moon-lit farms, along the 
lilac-shadowed way, 
Carry her through the summer darkness, weeping, 
weeping, weeping, weeping ! 

Answering only, to any that ask you, where ye 

carry her, Fotheringhay ! 

The melodious gracefulness of this 
is undeniable ; but that the atmosphere 
is one of allusion rather than of realiza- 
tion we are assured by the cumbrous 
circumlocution with which the last word, 
Fotheringhay, is introduced. This pre- 
pares for the really ‘“‘ platitudinous”’ con- 
clusion of the last stanza of the lyric :— 

Carry her southward, palled in purple, 

Weeping, weeping, weeping, weeping, 

What had their rocks to do with roses ? 
and soul she was all one rose ! 


Body 
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This procession song for the funeral 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, is one of the 
most carefully wrought of Mr. Noyes’s 
intermezzi, and it has passages of great 
beauty. But even here he has allowed 
a subtle and inventive ear to impose upon 
a too easily contented imagination. 

The same fault is discernible in another of 
his more ambitious lyrics—that in which 
Ben Jonson sings a dirge for his departed 
comrades. It runs like this :-— 

Marlowe is dead and Greene is in his grave, 

And sweet Will Shakespeare long ago is gone ! 
Our ocean-shepherd sleeps beneath the wave : 
Robin is dead and Marlowe in his grave, 

Why should I stay to chant an idle stave, 

And in my Mermaid Tavern drink alone ? 
For Kit is dead and Greene is in his grave, 

And sweet Will Shakespeare long ago is gone. 
The variations and recurrences, Kit for 
Marlowe, Robin for Greene, are perhaps 
intended to call up the companion- 
able atmosphere of the Mermaid. The 
effect they actually produce is, we 
think, that of a rather chilly con- 
trivance ; they even suggest that feel- 
ing has been sacrificed for the sake of a 
tune. The rollicking measures in which 
Mr. Noyes more frequently indulges 
carry the same fault to excess. The 
result is that his volume as a whole, in 
spite of its many passages of vivid in- 
sight and firm craftsmanship, cannot be 
accepted as faithfully mirroring the spirit 
of Elizabethan times. The impression 
we get of Mr. Noyes’s Elizabethans is 
that they are over-aware of the vivacity, 
dignity, and daring of themselves and 
their set, and are so studiously engaged 
in clapping one another upon the back 
that they have no leisure to be collected, 
and to see things in their natural colours 
and proportions. 








Madame Tallien, Notre Dame de Ther- 
midor, from the Last Days of the French 
Revolution until her Death. By L. 
Gastine. Translated by J. Lewis May. 
(John Lane.) 


M. GasTINE evidently considers that he 
has a mission—the demolition of the 
legend of ‘Notre Dame de Thermidor,’ 
which he affirms to be the creation of 
its subjects, Tallien and his beautiful 
wife, Theresia Cabarrus, perpetuated by 
Lamartine and Arséne Houssaye. He 
avers that he has examined more than 
three hundred documents containing men- 
tion of Madame Tallien, and that in the 
course of his researches he has “ con- 
stantly been sensible of an obstinate 
determination to conceal from the pub- 
lic” everything connected with her. It 
seems that Mehée de la Touche’s pam- 
phlet, ‘ Fragoletta,’ aimed at the divinity, 
has disappeared mysteriously from the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, and that the 
noble family of De Chimay into which 
she ultimately married bought up, “ at 
an advanced figure,” a collection of 
papers concerning her, and firmly refuses 
any information about “‘La Reine du 
Directoire.”’ 

These things are undoubtedly suspicious, 
if not altogether surprising, in view of 





the fact that this royalist family had 
opposed the union of their relative to 
the divorced wife of an ex-regicide, of 
whose career they could hardly have 
felt proud, even if they credited the part 
popularly given to him and his mistress of 
that time in the overthrow of Robespierre. 
Despite her revolutionary halo, the De 
Chimays must have known that the life 
of the lady who had been the mistress of 
Barras and Ouvrard, as well as Tallien, 
would not be likely to bear much in- 
vestigation. Of course, the conflicting 
claims of history and family honour have 
often been discussed, and much may be 
said on either side. The author himself 
admits that Notre Dame de Chimay is 
“in no sense a public character”; yet, 
because she would not altogether sur- 
render her social ambitions, he pursues 
her as relentlessly as he had Notre Dame 
de Thermidor, though admitting that 
“she behaved herself decently and per- 
formed some of her maternal duties.” 

Now this is typical of M. Gastine’s 
attitude throughout, which is rather that 
of the white-hot moral censor than 
of the calm historian. Moreover, how- 
ever incredible and unauthentic he may 
find the Tallien legend in itself, a reader 
of this book will still, we think, retain 
a lingering desire to believe it, owing to 
the nature of the author's method of 
disproof. M. Gastine overdoes the part 
of iconoclast, not only stating difficulties 
but also adding them. He constantly 
gives the impression of reaching the right 
conclusion from wrong premises. Even 
the infamous Tallien seems overburdened 
by an unnecessary exaggeration of his 
importance in the Revolution. An 
unsophisticated reader would suppose 
him almost solely responsible for the 
overthrow of the Monarchy (referred to 
as “the massacres of the tenth of 
August’), the butcheries of September, 
and the creation of the tyrannical Com- 
mune. If “ cowardice,’ that is, self- 
preservation, was his chief motive in the 
Thermidorian Revolution, he was hardly 
singular in that respect ; and his respon- 
sibility for the shooting of the Quiberon 
poisoners is at least not proved. The 
rejection of D’Allonville’s testimony is 
characteristic of M. Gastine’s harsh a 
priori procedure. 

M. Gastine works the deductive method 
very hard, and by means of it arrives 
even at a knowledge of his victim’s 
thoughts. Improbable as the poison- 
dagger story certainly appears for various 
reasons, we are not much impressed by 
the author’s argument for the masculine 
authorship of the supposed letters of 
Theresia to her lover, and the expression 
“your signal cowardice’ hardly strikes 
one as in itself unlikely to have been 
used by a woman inciting a lover not 
conspicuous for personal courage. The 
difficulty remains, too, of the undeniably 
rapid and wide dissemination of the Ther- 
midorian legend. 

Of the numerous examples of un- 
necessary denigration with which the 
author pursues “la belle Tallien,” per- 
haps the worst occurs in his analysis 





of a letter written by the Princess de 
Chimay to M. de Pougens. Very likely 
the lady did employ a secretary to point 
her phrases, and she certainly does 
not appear to have been conspicuously 
generous; but instead of attributing 
meanness in this instance to her because 
she did not herself advance “a paltry 
eight hundred francs” to the man for 
whom she was soliciting employment, 
it would have been more charitable to 
take note of the sentence in the letter 
which runs :— 

** He desires to earn a living, but he must 
earn it without the loss of his self-respect, 
for he is a man of high ideas ”’ ? 

We agree with M. Gastine that the 
four portraits he reproduces of Madame 
Tallien (‘two at least of unquestion- 
able authenticity ’’) give no conception 
of the charm of the most beautiful woman 
of her time. The fault, of course, is attri- 
buted to the sitter’s inability to pose 
intelligently. 

“When sitting for her portrait, she re- 
mained perfectly still, as inert as a sleeping 
ruminant. In a word, her pose was merely 
bovine!” 

To reinforce M. Gastine’s deductions 
as to the real character of the professional 
beauty who blinded most of her con- 
temporaries (except Napoleon) to her 
faults, he has even called in ‘‘ the most 
distinguished exponent of the embryonic 
science of graphology,’ with results 
that justify “an even severer verdict.” 
Readers may inspect for themselves in 
the appendix the unnecessary strokes, 
carelessly formed letters, backward 
crooks, and other supposed indications 
of moral depravity. 

M. Gastine misdates the battle of 
Waterloo (p. 295), and makes occasional 
strange slips in French names. He has 
been well served by his English trans- 
lator, who, however, sometimes indulges 
in preciosity, and makes what should be 
the Legislative Assembly into ‘ the Legis- 
lature” (p. 42.) 








A Tour through South America. By A. 8. 
Forrest. (Stanley Paul & Co.) 


Mr. Forrest has written an attractive 
book on South America, in which he 
has recently spent a good many months. 
But the author who attempts to deal 
in one volume with a continent so vast 
has to pick and choose his points of view, 
and he must of necessity leave aside great 
tracts of country and a thousand important 
questions. Mr. Forrest makes no claim 
to be an explorer or political theorist, 
and he has endeavoured merely to note 
what he saw in the course of extended 
travels when he thought that it would 
be of interest to others. He has dealt 
briefly with the history of each State, 
and has given his readers something of 
the lives of Pizarro, Bolivar, O’Higgins, 
and others of the men who played a 
leading part in the making of the con- 
tinent. The near opening of the Panama 
Canal has attracted him and his early 
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pages deal at length with the Isthmus ; 
perhaps at a length too great when some 
recent writings are considered. All he 
says about the Canal is set down in an 
interesting fashion, though, as might be 
expected, he adds little original informa- 
tion. These pages are, however, enlivened 
with excellent tales of negros, and a collec- 
tion of their wonderful names. In the 
discussion of the Canal and fever troubles 
we note the remark of the egoist who 
declared that, had he planned the universe, 
he would have made health and not disease 
infectious. 

The author has put the historical portion 
of his work together, and told of the 
exploits of Vasco Nufiez de Balboa and 
other early adventurers in so attractive 
a style that this part of his tale (often 
in other books the “dry” part) will 
appeal to schoolboys as much as to their 
elders. The later section of the volume is 
not, in our opinion, quite such good read- 
ing as the early chapters. To Colombia 
Mr. Forrest devotes a short chapter in 
which we find little that is novel. He 
mentions the difficulty which the Re- 
public finds in making financial ends meet, 
but does not, we think, refer to the extra- 
ordinary increase of trade between that 
country and our own in the last4ew years. 
The fact that our imports from Colombia 
went up from 400,000/. to over a million 
sterling in five years is, however, remark- 
able, and suggests that Colombia ought 
to be improving her financial position at a 
rapid rate. 

Of Ecuador Mr. Forrest does not seem 
to have seen much except the coast. We 
are interested in his statement that the 
Government of the United States are using 
their powers to make Ecuador improve 
the sanitary conditions of some towns, 
on the ground that, when the Panama 
Canal is opened, the present pestilential 
holes cannot be permitted to exist so near 
a zone which belongs to the United States. 
The barbarities which took place in the 
1912 revolution, when a leading general 
was burnt alive, after being horribly 
tortured in various ways, recall what 
students of South America have already 
suggested, the idea that through the Canal 
the United States will make her weight 
felt more and more in the neighbouring 
small republics. 


We think that Mr. Forrest has got a 
wrong figure for the area of Brazil. We 
believe that the correct one is 3,218,991 
square miles, though there are, we know, 
disputes on the subject. The population of 
that country is probabiy greater than Mr. 
Forrest thinks; but here again it is 
guesswork, for the census is very stale, 
and the last one, due in 1911, was post- 
poned for lack of funds. The estimated 
population in 1908 was, however, two 
millions higher than the figure given here. 


One of the best chapters in the book is 
that entitled ‘ On the Road to Paraguay ’ ; 
and the stillness of the towns during the 
mid-day siesta is clearly brought before 
the reader. Of Corrientes, the capital, 
Mr. Forrest says that during the summer 
months ‘‘ heat, dullness, and sand are its 








principal attractions”; and he states 
that a brass plate on every other house 
shows that a lawyer or a doctor resides 
within. We hesitate to say whether the 
revolution which he witnessed was the 
last in that disturbed land, but, when he 
was at Villetta, that place was in the hands 
of insurgents and an armed steamer lay 
off the town; and he noted among the 
khaki uniforms 


“Englishmen and other Europeans.... 
members of the great army of soldiers of 
fortune who always contrive to get mixed- 
up with South American revolutions.” 


To the work of the Jesuit priests in 
early days in Paraguay Mr. Forrest pays 
a fine tribute, but he is forced to add :— 


“It is unfortunate that the priests who have 
succeeded them have not lived and acted 
up to the high example set by the early 
fathers.” 


The falling away is pitiful and the result 
deplorable, but the author thinks that 


there has been some improvement of 
recent years. 


His excellent drawings are a relief from 
the photographs which nowadays are the 
usual form of illustration for books of 
travel. 








The Diary of Frances, Lady Shelley. 
Edited by her Grandson, Richard Edg- 
cumbe. Vol. II. (John Murray.) 


THE second volume of Lady Shelley’s 
Diary is not so interesting as the first ; 
we might indeed have missed some of 
the later pages without any abatement of 
value. The “plums” are, fortunately, 
as large as ever, and the chief among them 
is, perhaps, Sir Walter Scott’s letter, 
written in 1819, to “ my husband’s young 
kinsman, Percy Shelley, who seems dis- 
posed to become a poet. When,” says her 
ladyship, 

““T spoke to Mr. Scott about him, he told 
me that he seemed to possess great talent ; 
but I have no means of judging of this 
myself, as I have not seen any of his pro- 
ductions.”’ 


It is impossible not to speculate upon 
what Lady Shelley, thoroughgoing Tory 
as she was, thought of the ‘‘ productions,” 
if in after days she did see any of them. 
Scott’s letter escapes by sheer good sense, 
good temper, and absence of ostentation 
from that absurdity with which time 
generally endows letters of advice to 
young men of genius. He begins by 
declaring that he is regarded by friends 
whose opinions he trusts as 


“a very capricious and uncertain judge of 
poetry, and I have had repeated occasion 
to observe that I have often failed in anti- 
cipating the reception of poetry from the 
public.” 


The poems submitted 


“seem to me to have all the merits, and 
most of the faults, of juvenile compositions. 
They are fanciful, tender, and elegant, and 
exhibit both command of language and 
luxuriance of imagination. On the other 





hand, they are a little too wordy, and there 
is too much the air, to make the most of 
everything; too many epithets, and too 
laboured an attempt to describe minute 
circumstances. ...I think you have a greater 
chance of making more progress by chusing 
a more severe and classical model. But, 
above all, be in no hurry to publish. A 
name in poetry is soon lost, but it is very 
difficult to regain it.” 

Would it have been possible, even if 
all the future works of the young poet 
could have been read by anticipation, to 
write a more apposite letter ? 

In the notice of Lady Shelley’s visit 
to Abbotsford occurs one of Mr. Edg- 
cumbe’s few editorial slips. In the chapel 
at Rosslyn Castle she * thought of Rosa- 
belle.” The note ‘* Presumably the lady’s 
maid to Lady Geraldine in W. Dimond’s 
‘Foundlings of the Forest’” indicates 
more general research than familiarity 
with the poems of Scott. The lady re- 
membered is the heroine of a song in ‘ The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ one verse of 
which runs thus :— 

There are twenty of Roslin’s barons bold 

Lie buried within that proud chapelle, 


Each one the holy vault doth hold— 
But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle. 


As in the former volume, the greatest 
place in Lady Shelley’s narrative is filled 
by the Duke of Wellington, an anecdote 
of whose wild shooting testifies to her 
own ready wit. Her little girl, alarmed 
at the great man’s performances, burst 
into tears, and was bidden to “ stand 
behind the Duke of Wellington; he will 
protect you.’ Not until much later did 
the daughter perceive that the place thus 
assigned her was the only one out of his 
grace’s range. 

An interesting figure is that of Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, that “ prudent and silent” 
woman, as Greville calls her, who stands 
somewhat veiled in the background, and 
of whom the great Duke speaks as his 
“tyrant.” Many of her letters appear 
in these pages, but in one only is there a 
gleam of self-revelation. ‘‘ I am never so 
happy,” she writes from her mother’s 
house, “‘as when I come here and get 
my old Nurse to come and sit with me 
and call me Miss Harriet as she always 
does.” It should be a congenial task for 
some good biographer to disinter the real 
Mrs. Arbuthnot. 


Lady Shelley remains the same woman 
whom the earlier volume revealed— 
vivacious, affectionate, frank and some- 
what trenchant in her judgments, fond 
of amusement and a little headstrong, 
but singularly well-balanced. Years, how- 
ever, have in some measure dimmed her 
ebullience, and motherhood has taught 
her the anxiety for her children which 
she has never felt for herself. No discord 
seems ever to have clouded the excellent 
understanding between her and her hus- 
band ; and the one indiscretion that broke 
off for a time the Duke of Wellington’s 
friendship was condoned on the bluff 
intercession of Sir John Shelley. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
Unsertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.] 


Theology. 


Besant (Annie), THEOSOPHY AND THE THEO- 
SOPHICAL Society, 2/ 
Adyar, Theosophical Pub. House 
Four lectures delivered at the thirty- 
seventh annual Convention of the Theo- 
sophical Society, held at Adyar, Madras, on 
Dee. 27th to 30th, 1912. 


Constructive Quarterly, JUNE, 3/ net. 
Oxford, University Press 

The Editor of ‘The Constructive Quar- 
terly * is to be congratulated on his second 
number, which contains articles of much 
interest. Dr. Denny leads off with a 
paper on ‘The Constructive Task of Pro- 
testantism ’—i.e., non-Roman Christianity 
in countries like Britain, America, and Ger- 
many. Its task is to find adequate intel- 
lectual and moral expression for the experi- 
ences, hopes, powers, and ideals of its people. 
“No such expression can be imposed upon 
Protestantism ready made. None can be 

resented to it invested in an authority 

yond criticism.” The article proceeds 
to plead for a reconstruction of the doctrine 
of the church. 

Dr. Newman Smyth writes on ‘The 
Common Idea of the Church in the Pro- 
testant Creeds.* He cites the text of the 
creeds, and points out that one primary 
idea common to them all is denoted by 
the word “Catholic.” ‘“‘ These creeds of 
Protestantism, taken all together, are a re- 
assuring confession of the common Christian 
consciousness of the oneness of the church 
of God.” 

Mgr. Batiffol attempts to furnish the 
elements of a fair judgment of those 
French scholars who, for a quarter of a 
century, have been devoting themselves to 
the study of the ancient history of the 
church. 

Dr. Seth Low has an interesting article on 
‘ Christianity in the United States,’ and 
Dr. Falconer on ‘The Present Position of 
the Churches in Canada.’ 

Dr. Inge in an article on ‘ The Transforma- 
tion of the Messianic Hope in the New 
Testament’ administers some heavy blows 
to the “ eschatological school.” He claims 
to trace through the books of the New 
Testament a progressive transmutation of 
the Messianic idea, away from the dreams 
of Jewish Pe dh and in the direction 
of the spiritual religion which we find in 
the Johannine writings. 

Dr. Adams Brown has a sane article on 
* The Problems and Possibilities of American 
Protestantism,’ the problems being racial, 
social and industrial, and religious. 

Lady Henry Somerset’s views on ‘The 
Place of Religion in the Woman Movement’ 
are worth the whole number, and should be 
read 7 men and women. 

Mr. W. L. Bevan has a very able notice 
of Baron von Hiigel’s ‘ Eternal Life.’ 


Eucken (Rudolf), Taz Trurn or Reticion, 
ted by W. Tudor Jones, Second 
English Edition, 12/6 net. 
Williams & Norgate 
Asecond edition, incorporating the changes 
made in the third German edition. 


Hebrew Anthology (A), edited by George 
Alexander Kohut, with an Introduction 
by Hudson Maxim, 2 vols, 21/ net. 

Crosby Lockwood 

Though the translations from the Hebrew 
that are contained in the volumes before 
us are, as will be seen presently, of no incon- 
siderable quantity, they are so decidedly 





outnumbered by pieces originally written 
in English or other modern languages, that 
the title ‘ Hebrew Anthology, ’ must in this 
instance be taken to apply, not—as one 
would ordinarily expect—to the original 
medium of composition, but to the topics 
that are, throughout, dealt with in the 
collection. 


But having thus drawn attention to the 
somewhat unexpected meaning of the title, 
we have nothing but praise for the taste, 
unity of aim, and industry without which 
this fine and interesting ‘ Anthology * could 
not have come into existence. The ‘ Poems 
on the Bible,’ with which the collection 
opens, include, besides a long series of original 
pieces from Milton, Byron, Leigh Hunt, 
Browning, Longfellow, Christina Rossetti, 
Coleridge, and many other writers, metrical 
renderings by different hands of the Psalms, 
the Song of Songs, and Lamentations, as 
well as parts of Isaiah, Daniel, and other 
portions of the Old Testament. Special 
mention should be made of the extract from 
‘Ecclesiastes in the Metre of Omar,’ by 
William Byron Forbush, for the true ring 
of Fitzgerald’s famous quatrains has for 
the most part been well caught by the 


author. Mr. Kohut himself gives a spirited 
rendering of Sadi’s ‘Abraham and _ the 
Tdolater.* 


Many names of great and sympathetic 
writers also figure in the sections entitled 
‘Poems on the Apocrypha and Post- 
Biblical Tradition,’ ‘Tales and Traditions 
from the Talmud, Midrash, and other 
Sources, ‘For Israel,’ and ‘ Miscellaneous 
Poems’; and the first volume concludes 
with an Appendix containing Caedmon’s 
‘The Fall of Man,’ in the translation of S. 
Humphreys Gurteen, and the extant frag- 
ment of the early Anglo-Saxon poetical 
romance ‘ Judith,’ in the rendering of Prof. 
A. 8. Cook. 

The ‘Selections from the Drama,’ which 
occupy the whole of vol. ii., include, besides 
a number of pieces and extracts from Milton, 
Byron, Longfellow, Victor Hugo, and others, 
Lessing’s ‘ Nathan der Weise’ and Racine’s 
‘ Athalie,’ respectively translated by Ellen 
Frothingham and R. B. Boswell ; ‘ The Song 
of Songs which is Solomon’s,’ by Ann Francis 
(published London, 1781); ‘ Belschazzar,’ 
by Henry H. Milman; and ‘Herod and 
Marianne,’ by Amélie Rives. Mr. Kohut 
winds up his * Anthology * with two extracts 
from the ‘Merchant of Venice’ (Act I. 
se. iii, and Act III. se. i.), which several 
interpreters of the play regard as an expres- 
sion of Shakespeare’s personal sympathy with 
Shylock. 


Poetry. 
Davis (Oswald H.), THe Nicut Riper, AND 
OrHER VERSE, 3/6 net. Constable 
‘The Night Ride’ purports to describe, 
in terms of poetry, a trip to the North by 
what, at first, would seem to be the West 
Coast route, but divergences to Sheffield 
and Leeds, and allusions to Durham, leave 
us somewhat bewildered. The theme has 
Kiplingesque possibilities, but Mr. Davis’s 
poetic taste is not seldom at fault, and lines 
like 
The long train for the North has come up superbly riding 
the Earth. 
Slow trundling huge wheels she makes clangour like bell- 
buoys seas roll at their berth ; 
or 
August, effulgent, Day’s orb in solemn ascension is here, 


go far to spoil the effect of an imagination 
which, with greater heed to technique 


and diction, might achieve distinction. 

The ‘ Other Verse’ suffer from the same 
defects, though the sonnet ‘Towards Turn- 
ham Green : Sundown,’ has grace of language 
and atmosphere. 





Huxley (Henrietta A.), Porems or, wITH 
THREE OF THoMAS HENRY HvUxLey, 3/6 
net. Duckworth 

It is in no way derogatory to the talent of 
Mrs. Huxley that her volume should owe its 
chief interest (and that personal rather than 
poetic) to the three brief poems by her dis- 
tinguished husband with which it opens. 

Mrs. Huxley’s own verse shows a wide 
diversity of subject and much sincerity of 
thought, but does not escape that tendency 
to outworn tags and linguistic conventions 
which are the signs of an undiscriminating 
taste. 

Poetry is half thought, and the rest 
expression—a fact which many are prone 
to forget; and the noblest thought would 
scarcely survive such a phrase as 

I long full fain ; 


while passages like 


“Ho there! ferryman!” haileth a wanderer, 
‘*Ferryman, hither !—What is your name?” 





or 
And in the soul’s distress, 
Bow to the inevitable. 
This, this is to be stable, 
This, this is righteousness, 
indicate a dormant sense of humour. 

The best line in the book—which occurs in 
one of the many poems dealing with Tenny- 
son’s funeral— 

Death kissed him in the moonlight, and he slept, 


holds more than a hint of borrowing from 
‘In Memoriam.’ 
The following is, we think, characteristic 

of Mrs. Huxley’s best :— 

With tenderest love—O as of yore 

Be still with me: our spirits blent 

In love’s communion: more and more 

For us remains this sacrament. 


Death does not part. In spirit sense 
It draws us nearer, soul to soul, 

It lifts us to the Great Immense, 
Where suns for ever shine and roll. 


And whilst red life this body fills, 
The ways I tread shall catch the glow, 
Of those great suns, from off the hills 
We climbed together, long ago. 

Though nowhere rising to the heights, the 
volume contains much of tenderness and 
feeling, with now and again a touch of sane 
philosophy, but the prevailing defect—in- 
adequacy of expression—is evident. 


Mare (Walter de la), Peacock Pris, a Book of 
Rhymes, 3/6 net. Constable 
This collection of poems contains a goodly 
draft of that freakishness, bordering on the 
mysterious, of the author’s ‘ The Listeners, 
and Other Poems,’ with much of the Steven- 
sonian flavour of ‘A Child’s Day.’ The 
majority of the verse might have come from 
one of the politer members of the goblin 
family for a human child’s amusement. The 
apparatus employed suggests the uncanny, 
but the old women and older houses, and 
bats and owls, have little of the supernatural 
and nothing of the horrific, while the direct 
appeal to the child is irresistible. 

‘The Bees’ Song,’ a delightfully absurd 
study in buzzing, and several other poems 
are altogether unusual in their humour. 
‘Peacock Pie’ possesses a distinctive indi- 
viduality and a charm that did not emerge 
from some of Mr. de la Mare’s earlier struggles 
with the apparatus we have just enumerated. 


Matheson (Annie), Maytime Soncs, 2/6 net. 
Goschen 
Miss Matheson’s ‘Maytime Songs’ are 
generally graceful in expression, but apt to 
run on conventional lines. They display a 
wealth of sentiment which would be cloying 
if it were not sincerely felt. Her ‘Song of 
the Road,’ challenging by its title invidious 
comparisons, opens thus :— 

I sing a song of the road— 

Of meeting and “ fashing” 

And greeting and clashing 


And bearing each other’s load— 
] sing a song of the road, 
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More successful—and, indeed, characteristic 
—is the poem called ‘ A Greeting,’ from which 
we quote the dainty opening stanza :— 
Since once we crossed a daisied lawn 
Beneath an April sky, 
The blushing daisies never dawn 
But you seem standing by. 

In such simple lines, evoking the gratitude 
of friendship, the author is at her best. 
She has, indeed, a large measure of that 
genuine fervour and emotion which go to the 
making of true poetry. 


Roberts (E. Cecil), PHyLLisTRATA, AND OTHER 
Poems, 2/6 net. Clarke 

We are unable to endorse the glowing 
words of commendation printed on the 
wrapper of this little book. Mr. Roberts is, 
we gather, young; further, he has chosen 
Wordsworthian simplicity for his example— 
a perilous choice. 

It may be to this discipleship that we owe 
such a naive passage as the following from 
the title-poem :— 

“ Hail! Phyllistrata, King of Calydon ! 

Hail noble king! Apollo’s bravest son!” 

He, turning, smiled upon the cheering mass 

And spake, ‘‘ Good people, let my carriage pass.” 

Mr. Roberts writes with curious self- 
assurance of Coleridge, incidentally investing 
the poet’s name with an extra syllable : 

There is no monument that holds thy fame 
Save one small poem, Coleridge ! and we 


Marvel in wonder at the mighty name 
Still holding power across a century. 





The volume further includes a poem with 
‘The Trent’ for its subject, which was, we 
are told, awarded the H. Kirke White 
Centenary prize. 

The author’s zest for verse, which is 
evident, would derive benefit from a change 
of model. 


Bibliograpby. 


Catalogue of a Collection of Choice Books 
and Manuscripts, formed by a Gentle- 
man (deceased), to be sold on Monday, 
June 30th, Illustrated Copy, 1/ 

Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge 


This collection is rich in the treasures of 
religious literature—copies of the Vulgate, 
Hore, and breviaries. A Bologna Missal of 
the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the 
sixteenth century is notable for its splendid 
illustrations. 


History and Biograpby. 


Steegmann (Mary G.), Branca CAPPELLO, 
10/6 net. Constable 
This is a good specimen of the quasi- 
historical biographies which have become 
popular of recent years.. The author seems 
to have acquainted herself with most of 
what has been written about the Medici 
and Bianca Cappello, and to have allowed 
her imagination to play round the facts 
pretty freely. She takes the view that her 
heroine was distinguished by ‘“‘ extraordi- 
nary gifts of beauty and intelligence.” Of 
her beauty we can judge by portraits, and 
by its results on one or two men of her time, 
but her intelligence is a more doubtful 
quantity. We altogether fail to penetrate 
the mask which her portraits present to us, 
and none of her actions are incompatible 
with the theory that she was a mere selfish, 
eupeptic courtesan by temperament, caring 
for nothing but her own advancement, and 
cynically indifferent to the discovery of 
her most brazen tricks, provided they 
brought no punishment in their train. The 
book is written in an easy and casual style, 
and illustrated by a number of photographs, 
which do not include all the known portraits 
of its subject. 





Geograpby and Travel. 


Laurentz (The Baroness Campbell von), My 
Moror Mitestones: How to Tour 
IN A Car, 5/ net. Jenkins 
The introductory hints in this book as 
to formalities, &c., may prove useful to 
those intending to tour abroad, but the 
rest of it is a mere stringing together of 
trivialities: ‘“‘a tyre burst,” “the car 
skidded,” ‘‘my friends had an excellent 
dinner,”’ and so forth. There are, however, 
some pleasing illustrations. 


Thomas (William S.), Traits AND TRAMPS 
IN ALASKA AND NEWFOUNDLAND, 7/6 
net. Putnam 

Although this record of the author’s 
tramps should prove of interest, it would 
have been more effective if he had chosen 
artistically from his experiences and impres- 
sions, instead of giving a more or less 
detailed account of his journeys. 


Tower (Charles), THE MosELLeE, 7/6 net. 
Constable 
Mr. Tower has written an account of the 
country round the Moselle and its local 
traditions and histories which is not only 
very good reading, but proves that he has 
an eye for the picturesque as well as for 
what the traveller wants to know. It is 
excellently ill@strated in black and white, 
and the colour-blocks are better than is 
usual in this class of book. The Moselle is 
rather new country for the tourists of this 
generation, and Mr. Tower’s book will afford 
those who are making up their minds for the 
holidays some useful hints. 


Sports and Pastimes. 
White (Stewart Edward), THe Lanp or 


Foorrrints, 2/ net. Nelson 
The ‘‘ Wanderlust”? is powerful in all of 
us, and to those who can only satisfy it 
vicariously this book will be especially 
welcome. The author spent a year in 
hunting big game in Central Africa, and 
describes his experiences in a remarkably 
vivid fashion. He has, too, the gift of 
effective selection, and does not put his 
memories on paper in the haphazard and 
hotchpotch style which is becoming in- 
creasingly common. 


Economics, 


Beard (Charles A.), AN Economic INTER- 
PRETATION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED States, 10/ net. 

Macmillan 
Prof. Beard makes the complaint that 
the constitutional history of the United 

States has been hitherto interpreted mainly 

from a_ teleological standpoint, and _ its 

economic interpretation neglected. His work, 
executed with copious detail, but without 
over-elaboration, has led him to the con- 
clusion that economic considerations were 
pre-eminent when the Philadelphia Con- 
vention met, and that the Constitution 
““was essentially an economic document 
based on the concept that the fundamental 
private rights of property are anterior to 
government and morally beyond the reach 
of popular majorities.” The book is con- 
vineing, and will occupy a distinguished 
position among the mass of works in which 
the ‘‘ materialist conception ” is elaborated. 


Keynes (John Maynard), Inp1AN CURRENCY 
AND FINANCE, 6/ net. Macmillan 
This lucid survey of Indian money 
problems arrives at a time when Sir David 
Barbour’s application of the Quantity 
Theory is threatening to make India merely 
the leading case in the consideration of 
Prof. Irving Fisher’s doctrine. The author 





finds a coherence in Indian finance, but 
strongly criticizes the relations of the 
Indian Government with the money market. 
Since the completion of this work Mr. 
Keynes has accepted a seat on the Royal 
Commission on Indian Finance and Cur- 
rency. It will be interesting to note how 
his views will be affected. 


Literary Criticism. ° 


Clark (Albert C.), Prose Ruytum 1n EnG- 
LISH, 1/6 net. Oxford, Clarendon Press 
A lecture delivered at Oxford on June 6th 
of this year. The suggestions herein put 
forward by the author occurred to him when 
he was reading Prof. Saintsbury’s ‘ History 
of English Prose Rhythm.’ He presents 
some new points of view, which he supports 
by illustrations taken from classic and 
medieval writers. 


Ellis (Robinson), THe Srconp Book oF 
Ovip’s Trist1a, a Public Lecture de- 
livered in the Hall of Corpus Christi 
College on Wednesday, May 28, 1913, 
1/ net. Oxford University Press 

An able lecture on Ovid’s “ Apologia pro 
vita sua,’’ embodying an appeal to Augustus 
to change his place of exile. The lecture 
gives an abstract of the second book of the 

‘ Tristia,’ and discusses the reasons which 

led to the poet’s banishment from Rome. 


Scbool=Books. 


Addis (W. J.), Lessons in ProsE AND VERSE 
Composition, 1/4 Dent 

A clearly written and suggestive little 
book intended for the middle forms of 
Secondary and the higher classes of Ele- 
mentary schools. The hints on _ prose 
composition are sound and well arranged, 
and, while comparatively small space is 
devoted to verse, the rules and examples 
given will repay the attention of the student, 


Scott (Sir Walter), Guy MANNERING, with 
Introduction and Notes by J. Harold 
Boardman, 2/ Black 

The editor supplies an Introduction giving 
some account of Walter Scott’s works and 
the place which ‘Guy Mannering’ occupies 
among the “ Waverley Novels.” He also 
provides a sketch of the plot and a descrip- 
tion of the various characters. The notes 
at the end should prove helpful. 


Swift, GuLLIveR’s JouRNEY To LiILLiPuT 
AND BROBDINGNAG, “ English Literature 
for Schools” Series, edited by Arthur 
Burrell, 6d. Dent 

Carefully edited, and printed in nice clear 
type, this series should commend itself to 
teachers in want of good school Readers. 


Tennyson, Utysses, AND CoLUMBUS, edited 
by H. Clement Notcutt, 1/ net. 
Macmillan 
These two poems of Tennyson are pub- 
lished for the use of students pupetng for 
the examinations of the University of the 
Cape of Good Hope. The editor, who is 
Professor of English at Stellenbosch, has 
provided some really helpful notes, and 
contributes an able Introduction to each of 
the poems. 


Pampblet. 

Foot (E. Hammond), Tue Fiery Cross, 3d. 
Simpkin & Marshall 
The author of this pamphlet puts forward 
a plea for a national military service, and 
outlines a scheme based on lessons of history 
and the exigencies of the present inter- 

national situation. 
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Fiction. 


Barr (Robert), Lorp SrranteicH ABROAD, 
6 Ward & Lock 
Lord Stranleigh is a philanthropic young 
millionaire with an aptitude for getting into 
awkward situations, from which he is extri- 
cated with some ingenuity. The writing is 
easy and facile, a good specimen of Barr’s 
lighter vein. 


Bone (Gertrude), WomMEN or THE CouNTRY, 
2/6 net. Duckworth 
Mrs. Bone’s little volume has something 
of the spirit, although nothing of the style, 
of George Eliot. 
scarcely to deserve its name, yet in it and 
through it she reveals one beautiful soul 
and many human characters. Sympathy 
and comprehension breathe from every page. 
The austere economy of the style and the 
grave gentleness of the tone give to ‘ Women 
of the Country’ a dignity equally unusual 
and agreeable. If it had but a little infusion 
of the humour that is perfectly compatible 
with a large humanity of outlook, it would 
deserve a very high place. 


Chambers (Robert W.), Jaronerre, 6/ 
Appletons 
The relations which exist between Mr. 
Chambers’s young men and women are like 
a refreshing breeze athwart the arid desert 
of sexuality. Whether the conventions 
could be set aside with the impunity shown 
by the two young ladies of the story may be 
doubted. The author has written a story 
which shows something in its conception 
both of an ideal and an idyll. 


Cotes (J. C.), A Lost Soun, AnD OTHER 
TALES, 3/6 Drane 
‘A Lost Soul’ purports to have been 
“found among the papers of a homicidal 
lunatic.” It might cee been left there ; 
we fail to discover anything to justify its 
publication. The remaining tales are not 
much better. 


Earls (Michael), THe Werppinc BELLS oF 
GLENDALOUGH, 5/6 net. 
New York, Benziger Bros. 
A sentimental American story with a 
strong religious flavour. 


Everett-Green (E.), Derianr Diana, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
A sentimental, romantic story with a 
transparent plot. Diana belongs to an 
old family which is obliged to sell its 
estate ; and this is bought by a masterful 
young man, whom in consequence she hates 
and defies. The said estate possesses a 
quarry worked by gipsies, who also carry 
on an illicit trade in its depths. Diana is 
styled the ‘ Queen of the Quarry,”’ and much 
of the story has to do with the submission of 
these men, and also of Diana, to the new 
master. Nothing in the book is much like 
real life, but it may amuse some young 
people. 


Hawes (Slingsby), THe Romance or In- 
TRIGUE, 6/ Murray & Evenden 
A somewhat stodgy collection of short 
stories. The auther’s style is common- 
place, and he has an irritating habit of 
finishing off each story as if it were a novel. 
The plots are mechanical, but in one or two 
cases ingenious. 


Johnson (Owen), THe Srxry-First Seconp, 
6 Heinemann 
Printed in the United States, this story 
combines with a detective quest concerning 
a stolen ring, another line of interest depend- 
ing on the operations of American financiers, 
which involve millions of money and the risk 
of a national panic. These two divergent 


Its story is so simple as, 





strains, to which the fortunes in love of an 
agreeable young man are added, divide our 
attention to a distracting extent, but the 
author draws the threads together  skil- 
fully at the end. The result is a story 
above the ordinary. though it requires for 
its appreciation an unusual knowledge of 
American slang. Who can keep pace with 
that strange and vivid product? Not 
many English reviewers, we fancy. 


Kauffman (Reginald Wright), Toe Sentence 
or SILENCE, 6/ Howard Latimer 
The pages of this book are largely filled 
with recounting the evils to which one 
brought up in ignorance of sexual matters 
is exposed during adolescence and early 
manhood. The case treated is, we are glad 
to believe, abnormal rather than typical 
in the grossness of desire which is exhibited. 
The book will fail, in our opinion, of its full 
effect owing to this feature. 


Key (Mrs. K. J.), A DauGurTEeR or Love, 6/ 
Hutchinson 
A rose-coloured extravaganza in which 
the characters are cheerfully impossible. 
The hero is a brilliant cricketer, heir to a 
peerage, a Socialist, and possessed of enor- 
mous wealth. Added to these attractions 
are “pure Greek” features, a ‘ First in 
Greats,”’ and last, but not Igast, the name 
of Dudley Bellairs. The heroine has even 
more dazzling feminine charms, but she is 
illegitimate. 
Mrs. Key has a decided turn for writing, 
and can do, we think, something better than 
the exaggerations which crowd this story. 


Lewis (Emily Gwynne), Temporary In- 
SANITY, 6/ Murray & Evenden 
In a fit of ‘‘ temporary insanity” the 
heroine of this novel murders her husband ; 
afterwards she experiences shocks which 
alternately cause her to forget and to 
remember her deed. Ultimately—the latest 
shock having induced oblivion—she marries 
again, the author meanwhile having en- 
dowed her with a fortune, and her lover with 
atitle. The story strikes us as both laboured 
and uninteresting. 


Mitford (Bertram), Averno, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 
A mediocre story, the scene of which is 
laid partly in England and partly in Africa. 
In the latter there is liberal promise of a 
horrible mystery, but the affair fizzles out 
very tamely. 


Nexé (Martin Andersen), Petite THE Con- 
QUEROR, translated from the Danish 
by Jessie Muir, 6/ Sidgwick & Jackson 

The translation of foreign works is not so 
widely practised in England as it is in foreign 
countries, and it is an agreeable surprise to 
find that the present work has only had to 
wait seven years for an English rendering. 

Very little is known about the author. He 
was born in 1869 in one of the poorest 
quarters of Copenhagen, but spent his boy- 
hood in the island of Bornholm, near the 
town of Nex6, from which he takes his name. 
There he was a shoemaker’s apprentice, and 
afterwards worked as a bricklayer. Later 
he managed to get to one of the “ people’s 
high-schools,” where he studied so effectually 
that he was enabled to become a teacher, 
first at a provincial school, and later in 
Copenhagen. 

* Pelle * consists of four parts, each, except 
perhaps the last, a complete story in itself, 
and it is, like many great novels, largely 
autobiographical. In this first part we 


have the open-air life of the child on the 
farm at Bornholm, where his father is a 
The description of this period 


labourer. 





is remarkably vivid, and the contrast 
between Lasse (Pelle’s father), an old, 
feeble man being gradually pushed to the 
wall, and the young, growing child gradually 
finding his feet, is well worked out. 

This book ends when Pelle, as a boy of 
fourteen, decides that the farm is too small 
a world for him, and sets out to seek his 
fortune in the greater world outside. The 
parting betweeh him and his father is one 
of the finest passages in a volume which, 
in spite of the insular peculiarities of the 
characters, bears that stamp of universality 
which belongs to great works of art. 

Finally, we must congratulate the trans- 
lator on the admirable way in which she has 
performed her duty. Except in a few rare 
passages, the text reads as easily as if it 
had been written in English. We await 
with interest the remaining parts cf the 
narrative. 


Onions (Oliver), THe Svory or Lovuixz, 6/ 
Martin Secker 
This is a cleverly told but unpleasant 
story. Louie is the daughter of a prize- 
fighter and an “ Honourable” ; her parents 
are divorced before her birth, and she grows 
up disliking her mother and unacquainted 
with her father. She is lacking in morals 
and religion, and views life generally with 
bitter humour. Her love for her father 
when she knows him, and for her illegitimate 
child, are the only human traits in her 
character. The story deals with life in a 
horticultural college, in a business school, 
and then in a dismal “pillar to post” 
existence, all vividly described. There are 
many other characters in the book which 
come and go as they have to do with Louie’s 
life, and they are each distinct and well 
drawn. But the book is too hopeless and 
sordid. 


Pain (Barry), Mrs. Murpuy, 1/ net. Laurie 

The cockney philosopher is, perhaps, the 
type of character Mr. Pain is most successful 
in delineating—few people, we imagine, 
failed to chuckle over the sallies of the 
conductor in ‘De Omnibus*—and the 
present book offers plenty of shrewd wit. 
Mrs. Murphy is a London charwoman with 
a cheerful outlook and a wealth of breezy 
anecdote, and the author turns off her 
adventures with easy naturalness, though 
once or twice he lapses into the banal. 


Queer Stories from Truth NiINereENTH 
SERIES, 1/ ‘Truth’ Office 
Some more of these stories of sharp 
practice and curious events. They are 
uneven in quality, but many of them enter- 
taining. 


Robinson (Annie), Warrine, 3/6 Griffiths 

An old-fashioned love-story written in an 
amateurish style, and consisting chiefly of 
stilted conversation. 


Scott (Sir Walter), Ros Roy. 
One of ‘‘ Nelson’s Sixpenny Classics.” 


Vachell (Horace Annesley), THE Pa.apin, 
as beheld by a Woman of Temperament. 


In “ Nelson’s Sevenpenny Library.” 


Wakened (A.), A Priest 1n Loves, 6/ 
Angold 
The author of this novel is anxious “ to 
offer a strong argument against the claim 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood to a 
special grace from Heaven which enables 
them to withstand the charms of woman.” 
Opinions may differ as to the strength of 
the argument—which, by the way, we should 
have thought unnecessary—but the story 
is certainly weak. 
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Watson (H. B. Marriott), RosaLtinp IN 
ARDEN, 6/ Dent 
They who would “fleet the time care- 
lessly,’? yet with a good literary excuse at 
hand for so doing, will find ‘ Rosalind in 
Arden’ more than sufficient for their 
purpose. Although from nearly the begin- 
ning the book is gilded by the beams of a 
happy end, it is something more than a 
dainty trifle. It has, indeed, a touch of the 
sublime, such as is felt when one is close to 
the earth with the sky for a ceiling. Yet 
there is nothing here incongruous with the 
spirit of comedy. 

Mr. Marriott Watson suggests ‘As You 
Like It’ in more than a heroine and a 
wood ; his hero is an unacknowledged earl, 
and there is a faint but obvious reminiscence 
of Duke Frederick in an American million- 
aire uncle, who falls out with his charming 
niece. 

The dramatic part of the novel shapes 
itself into a duel of wits between an opulent 
rogue, expert in the peculiar dialect of the 
United States, and an astute but honest 
Englishman. The defence of right-of-way 
accounts for some stirring pages, and the 
author shows command of two kinds of 
humour: that which is created by ignorance, 
and that which cultivated people achieve 
when they affect to let sweet Fancy loose. 
Rosalind is a delightful creation. 


Woodnil (Gabrielle), Brinera at BricHTON, 
6/ Stanley Paul 
Any one who has reached the fallow time 
after ardent intellectuality may be recom- 
mended to read this book. The meandering 
through seaside boarding-house experiences 
takes no inconsiderable time, and the impro- 
babilities are not sufficiently exciting to 
interfere with a due amount of rest. 


General. 


Census, Surplus, and Empire, BEING A Re- 
STATEMENT OF THE EMIGRATION POoLIcy 
AND METHODS OF THE SALVATION ARMY, 
together with a Brief Account of the 
Work already accomplished by the 
Emigration Department, a Number of 
Selected Papers on the Subject of 
Colonization and Emigration by Promi- 
nent Writers, a Selection of Letters on 
the Same Subject from Representative 
Public Men, and an Introductory Note 
by the late General Booth. 

Salvation Army 
An important collection of papers for the 
sociologist. 


Confessions (The) of a Dancing Girl, by Her- 
self. Ouseley 
The title of this book is somewhat vague. 
It is, in fact, merely a straightforward and 
not uninteresting account of the struggles 
and adventures—in this country and on the 
Continent—of one of the “lesser lights ” of 
the music-hall profession. 


Cran (Mrs. George), THe GARDEN oF IGNOR- 
ANCE: THE EXPERIENCES OF A WOMAN 

IN A GARDEN. Jenkins 

The author treats in a very discursive 
manner of the making of a garden, and 
incidentally of the breeding of show-cats 
and dogs, the exploitation of the week-end 
guest, the management of bees, and the 
bringing up of children and pigeons. Not- 
withstanding some faults of style, we can 
recommend this book to those who like 
garden gossip, and we would call attention 
to a charming account it contains of the 
work of a little daughter, who at first 
thought her plants failed because ‘ they 
knew she was little”! Some of the photo- 
graphs are very good, but those of the com- 
pleted garden we find not wholly convincing. 
| 


Hereford, Forry-First ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE PUBLIC 
LisprarRy, Museum, AND ART GALLERY, 
1912-13. 

This report contains the usual features, 
giving particulars of the recent additions to 
the Museum, Art Gallery, and Library. 


Huneker (James), THe Patruos or DISTANCE, 
a Book of a Thousand and One Moments, 
7/6 net. Laurie 
It is impossible to attempt a general 
survey of this collection of casual and fre- 
quently irresponsible reflections on all 
manner of literary and artistic subjects. 
Mr. Huneker has shown himself to be a dis- 
criminating critic whose frequent platitudes 
are rendered unrecognizable by his humorous 
presentation of them. He is, however, a 
distinguished raconteur, as his recollection 
of Villiers de l’Isle Adam in this volume 
shows. He is at his best in retailing anec- 
dotes, and of these ‘ The Pathos of Distance ’ 
contains a mass. The book is intended for 
the ‘‘ browser,’’ but the student is unwise 
who on that account rejects it. 


Monypenny (W. F.), THe Two Irisn Na- 
TIONS, an Essay on Home Rule, 3/6 
net. John Murray 

Fourteen articles written by Mr. Mony- 

penny for The Times, He went to Ire- 
land for that paper in the early part of 
1912, writing Part I. of this book between 
January 27th and April 15th. Part II. 
appeared in the later days of April. We 
learn that, before his death, he made some 
correction of his work and altered a few 
phrases, but did not find it necessary to 
modify his views. 


Poley (Arthur P.), THe FepERAL SysTEMS 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
BritisH EMPIRE, 7/6 net. Pitman 

The author has adopted the original plan 

of presenting the development of Colonial 
Government side by side with the growth of 
the Constitution of the United States. The 
result has been to display the relations of 
the various Federal constitutions and their 
reactions to the various political changes 
since the establishment of the American 
plantations. 


Rainbow Lights, BeEInc ExTRACTS FROM THE 
MissIvEs OF Iris, edited by A. de Silva, 
6/ Duckworth 

This book consists of a series of conversa- 
tions in which American women reveal 
themselves to the teller, herself a worker, 
who wins their sympathy or seems a suitable 
victim for their flood of talk. The majority 
of the thirteen sketches are concerned with 
disagreeable types—specimens, indeed, of 
greed, pretentious intellectualism, want of 
motherhood, and bullying, which, if typical, 
are the worst possible advertisement for 
American civilization. 

The sketches contain an amount of repe- 
tition in language which is, perhaps, vera- 
cious, but tends to be wearisome. But they 
are trenchant enough and clear enough as 
criticisms without the heavy disquisitions 
on their sociological import which the 
Editor provides. Mr. de Silva is tedious, 
and we think it was quite unnecessary for 
him to explain the moral of each sketch as 
he does. 


Young Officer’s Guide to Knowledge, by 
the Senior Major, 1/ net. Harrison 

A little manual well suited for its purpose. 
It gives, in a small space, a complete epitome 
of military duties. The general maxims at 





f the beginning are particularly pithy. 





FOREIGN. 
History and Biograpby. 


Arnaud (Raoul), Sous 1a Rarauz, “ Etudes 
d'Histoire Révolutionnaire,”’ 5fr. 
Paris, Perrin 
M. Raoul Arnaud follows in the footsteps 
of M. Lenotre in his graphic picture of 
incidents of the French Revolution. The 
three tragic episodes of which this book 
consists are written with scrupulous regard 
for authority. They deal with the mis- 
fortunes of three Frenchwomen, of whom 
Madame de La Fayette will be the best 
known to English readers. 


Graves (F. M.), QuELQUES PIbCES RELA- 
TIVES A LA ViE DE Lovis I., Duc 
D’ORLEANS, ET DE VALENTINE VIS- 
CONTI, SA FemME, 7fr. 50 

Paris, Champion 

A most valuable collection of original 
documents concerning the Duke of Orleans, 
who was assassinated by order of the Duke 
of Burgundy in November, 1407. It is 
especially rich in accounts which throw light 
on the cost of materials, &c., at the time. 

Among them are the prices of some well- 

known manuscripts: 300 francs for a 

French Livy in two volumes; a Durandus 

in French at 100 livres; the ‘ Historia 

Scholastica,’ 92 livres; ‘La/Somme le Roy,’ 

18 livres; velvet bindings for two books, 

6 livres; gold clasps and\enamels for the 

same, 39 livres 5 sols; silk*bags-for them, 

10 livres; illumination in gold, azure, and 

vermillion of two little books, 3 livres, &c. 

We find also early accounts of money lost 

at cards and chess: October 10th, 1396, 

6 livres 15 sols ‘“‘ at cards with the ladies ”’ ; 

and a fortnight later, 13 livres 12 sols lost 

at cards and chess. The prince’s household 
seems to have included four fools. One 
account gives a very instructive list of 
drugs, &c., taken for the use of the house- 
hold in travelling. The inventory of the 
Duke’s goods, taken after his death, has a 
long list of tapestries and hangings which 
will be of interest to students; and it is 
interesting to find that a sword of state was 
about the most expensive thing he ever 
bought, costing 2,250 francs—a franc being 

about equal to a livre at the time, say, a 

pound sterling of our money. The work 

has been done with great care. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Botte (Louis), Au Caur pu Maroc, 4fr. 
Paris, Hachette 
M. Louis Botte in July of last year went 
to Morocco, apparently with no very clear 
idea of what he would do in the country, 
but hardly had he arrived before he found 
himself caught up and whisked along in the 
train of the events that led up to the 
** battle ’”’ of Sidi-bu-Othman and the cap- 
ture of Marrakesh. Indeed, his fortune was 
so good that he was not only allowed to 
attach himself to Col. Mangin’s force, but 
actually succeeded in obtaining a seat on 
one of the guns of the advance guard that 
made the famous dash (which is described, 
not without reason, one thinks, as “ trés 
risquée ’’) of September 7th. He was thus 
the first civilian to enter the capital ; and 
the lively account he gives of his military 
experiences proves him not unworthy of his 
good luck. It is fair to add that he appears 
to have owed his success largely to his 
capacity for getting on good terms with the 
officers and a happy knack of making the 
best of things. Apart from the fighting he 
saw little or nothing in the country that has 
not been seen by scores of other travellers. 
Tangier, Casablanca, Rabat, and other 
places he visited are too well known to 
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need much attention, but they acquire 
a certain freshness as seen through 
French glasses, and M. Botte contrives to 
write entertainingly, and sometimes in- 
structively, about them. The information 
given under the heading ‘ Renseignements 
pratiques,’ at the end of each chapter, 
should make the book of real service to 
other travellers; and the illustrations are 
certainly deserving of praise. As to the 
future of the country we read: ‘‘ Tout est & 
faire au Maroc. L’industrie n’existe pas 
et lagriculture est & peine développée. Ce 
pays est peut-étre aussi riche que la France, 
et partout les capitaux et les bras manquent. 
Au Maroc, et, en particulier, & Casablanca, 
il y a de la place pour tous.” 


Literary Criticism. 


Racine, Textes choisis et commentés par 
Charles Le Goffic, 2 vols., ‘* Biblio- 
théque Frangaise,”’ lfr. 50 each. 

Paris, Plon-Nourrit 
Among Frenchmen there is an almost 

universal consensus of opinion that in 
Racine French poetry reached its cul- 
minating point. Without sharing that 
opinion, which depends on the definitions of 
— and of French poetry, we acknow- 
edge his greatness—the music of his verse, 
in the wider Greek sense of the word. 
M. Le Goffic, who selects and comments on 
the work of Racine for this excellent series, 
is an ardent admirer of the master, and gives 
us in the text the very heart of his writing 
—in the comments all that is known of his 
life and intentions. In these days, when 
there is so much to read, and so little time 
to do it in, many lovers of literature will be 
glad of these trustworthy and tasteful 
selections from the great French authors. 


Fiction, 


Vingt-cing Récits (Les) du Mauvais Génie, 
traduits de l’Hindi par Mathilde De- 
romps, 6fr. Paris, Geuthner 

The twenty-five tales here rendered for 
the first time into a Western language were 
originally composed in Sanskrit, and went 
through a series of changes before reaching, 
in 1805, their final form in popular Hindu- 
stani, from which Mlle. Deromps has trans- 
lated them into lucid and flowing French. 

The scheme of the book is as follows. 
One of the most renowned of Hindu poten- 
tates, Bikram, King of Ujjain in Central 
India, is commanded by a wicked yégi who 
has designs on his life to fetch an Evil Genie 
who dwells in a cemetery some distance off. 
The king obeys and goes, but when he 
reaches the spot the Genie will only consent 
to go with him on condition that Bikram 
shall speak no word during the journey. 
The king gives his promise, and carries off 
on his shoulders the Genie, who at once 
begins a story, at the end of which he puts 
@ question to the king. When the latter, 
forgetting his promise, gives a reply, the 
Genie forthwith leaves him, and returns 
to his tree in the cemetery, where he 
starts upon a second tale. This happens 
twenty-five times, until at the end of the 
last story a question is put to which the 
king can find no answer. Whereupon the 
Genie, in reward for his courage and clever- 
ness, reveals the plot of Shant-Shil (the 
yogi), and tells the king how he may defeat 
it. Bikram follows the advice and kills 
his enemy; and thereafter the gods grant 
him a peaceful and prosperous reign. 

The tales themselves, as Mile. Deromps 
points out in her Introduction, are less 
interesting for their substance or form than 
for the many valuable indications of Hindu 
manners and ways of thought they contain ; 
but, even as stories, they have considerable 
charm and imaginative power. We see 





in them many of the characters with which 
better-known Oriental writings have made 
us familiar: those inseparable companions, 
the king and his first minister, the women 
who are generally the mere instruments of 
men’s pleasure, the demons and sorcerers 
who recur in all Eastern fiction. The fan- 
tasy as well as the fatalism of the East 
appears here with all its charm; and Mlle. 
Deromps has done a real service to Oriental 
learning, and, in a limited sense, to the 
general reader, by putting this interesting 
collection into French. 








‘POLLY PEACHUM.’ 
33, Merton Avenue, Chiswick, W., June 25. 

I am obliged to you for calling attention 
to the Latin quotations in the above. I 
assume that the one you refer to is con- 
tained in Sir Walter Scott’s comment on 
** Polly,” Gay’s sequel to ‘The Beggar’s 
Opera,’ written on the margin of a volume 
of Swift’s letters. My copyist, usually 
accurate, stumbled over Sir Walter's some- 
what cramped writing and its faint yellow 
ink. I have, since your reminder, examined 
the original with the assistance of a reading 
glass, and I hasten to supply the correction : 
crambe bis cocta, certainly a very appro- 
priate description of Polly. 

May I be permitted to join with you in 
your protest against the arrangement of 
the illustrations ? Unfortunately, by no pos- 
sible adjustment could they be placed so 
as to fit the text, without giving the book 
an appearance of unwieldiness. I had either 
to crowd a number of pictures into one 
part leaving other parts bare, or preserve 
a balance and trust to the indulgence of 
the reader. The present scheme was only 
adopted after many experiments, and no 
one is more conscious of its unavoidable 
shortcomings than I am. 

CHARLES E. PEARCE. 








*‘ AUGUST STRINDBERG.’ 
224, Lauderdale Mansions, W., June 17, 1913. 


Your reviewer of my book on Strindberg 
writes :— 

““Miss Lind-af-Hageby is incorrect when she 
says that he gave up drawing when he found he 
could copy his brother’s work without difficulty.” 

Will you permit me to point out that I 
am correct in the statement I made, and 
that your reviewer has apparently based 
his remark on the incorrect translation of a 
passage in ‘The Son of a Servant’? I 
enclose my copy of ‘ Tjanstekvinnans 
Son,’ the first volume of the autobiographical 
novels, from which the translation has 
been made. On p. 83 Strindberg writes 
with reference to the copies of his brother’s 
drawings :— 

“* The last in the collection was a horse. When 
he had finished it and seen that it was not diffi- 
cult, he gave up drawing.” 

This passage has been translated in the 
following way :— 

“* When he had finished it and saw that it was 
unsatisfactory, he had done with drawing.” 

The Swedish phrase ‘att det icke var 
nagon konst” is one of those idiomatic 
expressions which so often are misinter- 
preted. The title given to the English 
translation of this book is another instance 
of the same difficulty. ‘ Tjanstekvinnans 
Son’ was used by Strindberg in a sym- 
bolical sense. He regarded himself as ‘ The 
Bondswoman’s Son.’ His meaning is entirely 
lost by the substitution of the word “‘servant”’ 
for the Biblical expression. 

L. Linp-ar-HAGEBY. 

*,* We are grateful to the author for her 
useful correction. Her surmise as to our 
authority is quite correct. 





‘ENGLAND'S GARLAND.’ 


WITH respect to your notice of my book 
‘England’s Garland,’ I desire to point out 
that the poems display imaginary episodes 
in the lives of Chaucer, Marlowe, Herrick, 
Marvell, and_ Borrow. The ‘ obscure 
period” of each life has been chosen. Thus 
they do not deal with ‘“ Kentish”’ history. 
Cobbett’s grandfather also appears: no 
Kentishman. One phase of Marlowe’s 
life, staged in Kent, does not constitute 
a “series dealing with successive periods 
of Kentish history,’ especially when it 
takes the form of monologue upon matters 
located in London. 

I am unaware that the use of “Sol” 
once and “ Luna” twice constitutes “ con- 
tinual use,” or amounts to bad form, when 
the words purport to come from Marvell 
and young George Borrow. 

The reviewer states that the ‘most 
ambitious” of the poems are best, yet quotes 
as “best”? two of the worst verses in a 
homely monologue that comes from an old 
Wessex labourer. 

The scene of composition is not Kent, 
but Sussex. The verse at p. 10 should 
make that plain. GEORGE BARTRAM 

*,* Mr. Bartram’s objection to criticism 
is strangely at variance with the modest 
language of his Prefatory Note. 

The identity of what is there termed 
“the remoter South of England” is no- 
where made clear, but the internal evidence 
seemed to me to indicate Kent rather than 
Sussex, a conclusion which is, if anything, 
strengthened by the passage on p. 10, to 
which Mr. Bartram refers. 

While an author has a perfect right to 
judge for himself which are his worthiest 
lines, it is scarcely reasonable for him to 
regard that judgment as conclusive, or to 
censure any person, critic, or other, who 
holds an opposite view. 

The “homely monologue ”’ of the “ old 
Wessex labourer” is metrically excellent, 
and bears no trace of rural crudity. As for 
** Sol” and ‘“‘ Luna,” I nowhere stated that 
their appearance amounted to “ bad form,” 
and I beg Mr. Bartram to count once more 
the occasions on which they occur. 

THE REVIEWER. 








‘THE ABBE EDGEWORTH AND 
HIS FRIENDS.’ 

23, Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, Paris, June 13, 1913. 

My attention has been called to an article 
on my book, ‘The Abbé Edgeworth and 
his Friends,’ reviewed in The Atheneum 
of June 7th. This article contains a very 
important misstatement, calculated to injure 
the sale of my book. 

I quote from the article :-— 

“On p. 158 we encounter the strange statement 
that the Comte de Provence learnt of Louis XVI.’s 
death in December, 1792, before it had taken place.” 

I now quote from my book. Having 
spoken of events which occurred in the 
spring of 1793, I say : — 

“Monsieur, or the Regent as he now called 
himself,....was at Hamm in Westphalia, having 
left Schénbornlust in December, 1792, when he 
learnt of the death of his unhappy brother, 
Louis 16.” 

Comment is unnecessary. 

As to the inscription underneath Danton’s 
portrait, that is of course an error. The 
correct date is given in the foot-notes, pp. 102 
and 103. VIOLETTE M. Montacu. 

*,* Whilst we gladly acquit the author of 
the inaccuracy we imputed to her, we feel 
bound to say that the faulty construction 
of the sentence she quotes invited, if it did 
not justify, misconception. 

THE REVIEWER. 
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Literary Gossip. 


Tue interesting collection of books 
formed by the late Bram Stoker is to 
be sold at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge on Monday, July 7th. 
During his long association with Sir 
Henry Irving, in the golden days of the 
Lyceum, Bram Stoker was brought into 
close touch with most of the leading 
personalities in the literary and artistic 
worlds, and he was himself a man of 
wide culture and. varied interests. As a 
result his library is peculiarly rich in 
signed copies from people known the world 
over, and there is a wealth of Walt 
Whitman books and manuscripts. An 
unpublished autograph poem of Eugene 
Field is sure to attract the attention of 
admirers of the poet’s delightful verses 
on children. There are some rare editions, 
including Stevenson’s ‘Open Letter’ in 
defence of Father Damien, in the original 
wrapper; the first edition of Tennyson’s 
‘Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington’; and one of the fifteen large- 
paper presentation copies of Whistler’s 
‘The Gentle Art of Making Enemies.’ 

One of the twenty sets of bronze casts of 
the life mask and closed hands of Abraham 
Lincoln (erroneously described as_ the 
death mask) will also figure in the sale. 
They were cast by St. Gaudens, in 1886, 
from the original moulds made by Volk 
before Lincoln went to Washington for 
his first Presidency, and were found by the 
sculptor’s son twenty-five years later. 
Twenty men joined to purchase the moulds 
for presentation to the American nation, 
two of the twenty being Henry Irving and 
Bram Stoker, and each of the subscribers 
received a cast with his name cut in the 
bronze. There is also a model of the 
left hand opened, which Mr. Stoker had 
specially made, to better show its huge 
size, for the purpose of his lecture on the 
famous American President. 


THE Lrprary OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
Dusit, will be closed for a fortnight on 
July 7th. 


THE BROADSIDES published monthly by 
Miss E. C. Yeats at the Cuala Press, 
Churchtown, Dundrum, are _ always 
attractive, having a homely vigour both 
in verse and pictures. These publica- 
tions, all printed by girls on a hand-press, 
have reached their sixth year, but they 
are not so well known as they should be, 
and we think some of our readers may 
like to note the address given above. 

A Broadside for June—they are issued 
in the last week of each month—contains 
‘The Tin Ware Lass,’ a poem by Mr. 
P. J. McCall, and a striking black-and- 
white of a stage villain dying, by Mr. 
Jack B. Yeats. 

THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
announce the Cambridge Psychological 
Library under the general editorship of Dr. 
C. 8. Myers. Among the volumes already 
arranged are ‘Psychology,’ by Prof. 
James Ward; ‘The Nervous System,’ 
by Prof. C. S. Sherrington; * Prole- 
gomena to Psychology,’ by Prof, G, 





Dawes Hicks; and ‘ Psychology in Re- 
lation to Theory of Knowledge,’ by Prof. 
G. F. Stout. 

Mr. W. J. Drxon, who is well known 
in the field of legal literature, is preparing 
for early publication a connected narra- 
tive on ‘ Marat, Marie de Corday, and the 
Girondins.’ He has a wide acquaintance 
with the details of the French Revolution, 
and has followed with diligence the career 
of Marat, including his obscure sojourn 
in this country, up to the time when his 
life was ended by the heroine now 
commonly called Charlotte. 


Mr. JEROME D. TRAVERS, three times 
amateur golf champion of the United 
States, has prepared a book relating his 
experiences of the game and explaining 
his method of playing the different shots. 
He has endeavoured to impart his infor- 
mation in the simplest possible manner, so 
that the novice may readily understand. 
A valuable feature of the book is a 
number of carefully posed photographs. 
It will be called ‘Travers’ Golf Book,’ 
and will be published by Messrs. Macmillan 
next Tuesday. 


Messrs. SKEFFINGTON will publish in 
July a new volume on the English Lake 
district, entitled ‘Odd Corners in English 
Lakeland,’ by Mr. William T. Palmer, 
editor of the Journal of the Fell and Rock 
Climbing Club. Many beautiful walks 
and climbs which are comparatively un- 
known will be described. 


A NEw volume of the series of ‘‘ Notable 
English Trials’ is announced by Messrs. 
William Hodge & Co., entitled the ‘ Trial 
of Eugene Aram,’ by Mr. E. R. Watson. 
This volume differs from its predecessors 
in that, for reasons that can now merely 
be conjectured, only imperfect reports of 
the trial appeared at the time. It has, 
therefore, been necessary to reconstruct the 
case largely from unpublished documents 
in the Record Office and elsewhere, which 
tend considerably to strengthen the case 
against the schoolmaster. The volume 
will include many hitherto unpublished 
illustrations. 

Mr. Cuartes Hueues, the author of 
‘Unpublished Chapters from Fynes Mory- 
son’ and other works, is publishing with 
Messrs. Simpkin Marshall ‘ Mrs. Piozzi’s 
Thraliana,’ a volume for which he has 
selected matter that appeals to John- 
sonians. 

WE notice among the books recently 
published in Paris ‘ L’Angleterre Radicale : 
essai de psychologie sociale (1906-13),’ 
by M. Jacques Bardoux. This is a con- 
tinuation of the author’s studies on 
recent political life in England. 


On the 18th inst., Mr. Thomas Allibone 
Janvier died of heart failure in New York, 
at the comparatively early age of 64. 
The last male descendant of a family of 
Huguenot emigrants from the South of 
France, he far more resembled a Provengal 
in appearance, tastes, and habits than an 
American ; and it is related of him that, 
when he visited: Provence in the nineties, 
the people mistook his inability to con- 
verse with them for hauteur, as they 





could not believe that he was not one of 
themselves. 

Mr. Janvier justified his connexion 
with the Allibone family, of bibliograph- 
ical fame, by his zeal concerning all 
works relating to the early history of 
Spanish America, and by his remarkable 
collection of rare Mexican books. A 
writer whose work was as interesting as 
it was varied, he will probably be best 
known by his ‘ Mexican Guide’ and ‘ An 
Embassy to Provence,’ while ‘In the 
Sargasso Sea’ is the most striking of his 
novels. 








SOME FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


JULY Theology. 
1 Religion as Life, by H. C. King, D.D., 4/6 
net. Macmillan 


Geography and Travel. 


1 The Seine from Havre to Paris, by Sir 
Edward Thorpe, with Illustrations by Miss Olive 
Branson, 12/6 net. Macmillan 

15 Some Austral-African Notes, by Major 
Tremearne, 7/6 Bale & Danielsson 


Sports and Pastimes. 


1 Travers’s Golf Book, by Jerome D. Travers, 
8/6 net Macmillan 
Fiction. 

1 Jenny, by Roy Horniman, 6/ 
Hurst & Blackett 
1 They and I, by Jerome K. Jerome, 6/ 
Hutchinson 
1 The Cloak of St. Martin, by Grace Armine, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
1 The Spell of the Jungle, by Alice Perrin, New 
Edition, 6d. Stanley Paul 
1 Red Revenge, by C. E. Pearce, New Edition 
6d. Stanley Paul 
3 A Great Man, by Arnold Bennett, Cheap 
Edition, 6d. Chatto & Windus 
3 Boy, by Marie Corelli, New Edition, 1/ net. 


Methuen 

3 Sandy Married, by Dorothea Conyers, 6/ 
Methuen 

3 Swirling Waters, by Max Rittenberg, 6/ 
Methuen 
3 The Red House, by E. Nesbit, Cheap Edition, 
7d net. Methuen 
10 Idolatry, by Alice Perrin, Cheap Edition, 
6d. Chatto & Windus 


17 The Freemasons, by L. S. Gibson, Cheap 
Edition, 6d. Chatto & Windus 
17 Pansy Meares, by Horace W. C. Newte, 
Cheap Edition, 1/ net. Chatto & Windus 
24 A Question of Means, by Margaret B. Cross, 
Cheap Edition, 6d. Chatto & Windus 


General, 


1 The Works of Gilbert Parker, Imperial 
Edition, Vols. VII.-IX., with Frontispieces and 
Introductions, in 18 Vols., 8/6 net each 

Macmillan 
Science. 

1 A Manual of School Hygiene, by Drs. E. W. 
Hope, E. A. Browne, and C. 8. Sherrington, New 
and Revised Edition, with Six Chapters on Physio- 
logy by the last named, 4/6 

21 Tuberculin in Diagnosis and Treatment, by 
Drs. Bandelier and Roeske, trans. by W. B. 
Christopherson, 15/ 





JULY MAGAZINE. 


Chambers’s Journal will contain the following 
stories and articles: ‘The Needle-and-Haystack 
Syndicate,’ by John Foster; ‘Dr. Sun Yat Sen 
and the Chinese Revolution,’ by Joseph Mede ; 
‘ An Experiment,’ by F. Vipond ; ‘ Side-lights on 
Social Life in Two Hemispheres,’ by Sir Henry 
Lucy; ‘Some Post-Office Rules,’ by R. 8. 
Smyth; ‘Anent Dovecots’; ‘An Adventure 
at Versailles, by R. B. Span; ‘Tommy: a 
Sketch,’ by Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry Smith; ‘ The 
Romance of the Eel,’ by A. Tysilio Johnson ; 
‘Nervous Breakdowns’; ‘The Dirigible,’ by 
Breech Screw; ‘Capt. Burt,’ by R. H. Coats ; 
‘A Vendre ou A Louer,’ by Griffith Lenny ; 
‘The Evolution of the Guide-Book,’ by F. G. 
Aflalo; ‘ The Heart of Things,’ by Henry Leach ; 
‘Some Aspects of Feudal Law in Scotland at the 
Present Day,’ by J. G. Hamilton-Grierson ; and 
‘A Tragedy in Three Acts,’ by A. G. B, 8, 
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SCIENCE 
—— 


Hausa Folk-Lore, Customs, Proverbs, &c. 
Collected and _ Transliterated, with 
English Translation and Notes, by 
R. Sutherland Rattray, with a Preface 
by R. R. Marett. 2 vols. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 


Tue foundation of this valuable work is 
a voluminous manuscript prepared at the 
request of Mr. Rattray by Shaihu, a 
Malam, or learned scribe of the Hausa 
people (Northern Nigeria). The liber- 
ality of the government of the Gold 
Coast in granting a subvention for the 
present publication has enabled what is 
virtually a facsimile of a selection from 
the MS. in Arabic characters to be given, 
and to this Mr. Rattray has added a 
transliteration into Roman text, a trans- 
lation into English, and many critical 
and grammatical notes. The work is 
divided into five parts; the first a short 
history, purporting to give the origin 
of the Hausa nation and the story of 
their conversion to the Mohammedan 
religion, in which we find, as might be 
expected, a mixture of a mythological 
element with traditions of historical fact, 
tracing the origin of the people of Hausa 
land from the district of Bornu, border- 
ing on Lake Chad. The second part 
contains twenty-one stories in which 
people are the heroes and heroines. Each 
story begins with the formula: ‘ This 
is a story about people (or about a bush- 
burning, or an alliance, or a certain chief, 
or as the case may be). A tale, a tale. 
Let it go, let it come,” and ends with 
the formula, ‘ Off with the rat’s head,’’ 
which is explained by Mr. Rattray to 
mean that the story is ended, the rat’s 
head is off, that is the end of him. It 
sometimes takes the expanded form of 
“The rat will not eat my head, rather 
shall I eat his head, the son of a worthless 
fellow.” The third part contains nine 
animal stories: as of a hyena, whose 
singing so pleased a lion and leopard, 
that they left off fighting and danced 
away ; another hyena who had swallowed a 
girl, and being torn in two by a lion dis- 
gorged her; a third who was thrown 
by a lizard, when the larger animals 
had failed to throw him; a he-goat; a 
beetle ; a spider, and crows. Some of 
them point a moral, as that evil long- 
ing and evil greed are not beautiful. In 
others the moral is left to be inferred, as 
where a beetle and a lion entered into an 
alliance to procure food: ‘* That was the 
origin of what you do now if you want to 
get food when you feel hungry, for you 
join with some powerful person first, then 
you get it.” 

The fourth part describes the customs 
and arts of the Hausa. In marriage, an 


old woman is employed to present gifts 
from the suitor to the parents of the girl, 
and when they are satisfied the courtship 
begins. The bride is prepared for mar- 
riage by putting on henna, whereupon 
she and her sisters weep copiously ; “ it 
is the custom for them to do so; they do I 
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not do so because they want to.’ While 
the bride proceeds quietly to her husband’s 
house, a substitute bride is brought there 
on horseback. The marriage feast is 
held four days afterwards, and completes 
the ceremony. The rubbing with henna 
is also practised on the bridegroom before 
the arrival of the bride. Twelve years 
is considered to be the proper marriage- 
able age for a girl. On the naming of 
a child a ram is slaughtered, and the 
flesh divided and given as alms. Circum- 
cision is practised on boys of ten years 
old, and clitoridectomy on girls. Before 
the burial of the dead much ceremonial 
washing, and in some cases anointing, have 
to be performed. 

The section relating to the arts 
contains the description of _ brass- 
casting by the cire-perdue process, which 
has been already communicated to 
the Anthropological Institute from Mr. 
Rattray’s MS. by Mr. Henry Balfour 
(Journal, R.A.I., xl. 525),as taken down 
from the lips of Ali, the artist. 

The fifth part, which is a collection 
of 133 proverbs, was written by a different 
hand. It defines a proverb, not un- 
happily, as ““ words which are taken and 
jumbled up that a man may not know 
their meaning.” Some of them may be 
cited as specimens: “The nose does 
not know the flavour of the salt” ; ‘‘ The 
cat is not at home, because of that the 
mice are playing’’; ‘Terror is a thing 
of the wilds, shame of the abode of men ”’ ; 
“Live patiently in the world, know 
that those who hate you are more nume- 
rous than they who love you”; ‘‘ He who 
goes surety is the one who has to pay ” ; 
and the like, mostly of a pessimistic type. 

Mr. Rattray’s notes are largely gram- 
matical. He finds in the MS. the use of 
a definite article, though Canon Robin- 
son in his ‘Hausa Grammar’ had 
said “‘there is no article in Hausa” ; 
also of a present participle, though 
another authority had said, “there is 
no present participle in Hausa”; and 
in other respects shows how unwise it 
is to attempt to prove a negative. 

The Reader in Social Anthropology in 
the University of Oxford, who is also 
President of the Folk-Lore Society, con- 
tributes a preface, in which he expresses 
approval of the method pursued by Mr. 
Rattray of obtaining a MS. version of 
the folk-tales and customs from a com- 
petent native, a method which is practic- 
able only where the community is so far 
advanced in civilization as to have an 
educated and literary class among it. 
He further points out the value of the 
MS. as here reproduced, not only to officials 
who have to deal with native scribes, but 
also to an educated Hausa who may 
wish to learn English. 

Collections of Hausa folk-tales have 
already been published by Major Tre- 
mearne and others, and much literature 
exists on the subject of Hausa culture, 
but, for the reasons given, Mr. Rattray’s 
work has a definite value of its own. 
We must not omit to note the orna- 
mental designs with which the scribe has 
embellished his manuscript. 





Researches on Irritability of Plants. By 
Jagadis Chunder Bose. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 

Pror. Bose’s attitude towards plants is 
refreshingly different from that of pro- 
fessional botanists in general ; his endea- 
vour is to make the plant speak for itself, 
to place it in such circumstances that it 
can write a record of its own emotions in 
language we can at least partly compre- 
hend. The plant is not for Prof. Bose 
a passive object to be dissected, diagnosed, 
and classified ; but it is a living complex 
to be subjected to various tests and opera- 
tions, and meanwhile to be placed in con- 
junction with delicate machinery which 
will record its minute pulsations and 
responsive movements. 

Our readers will remember the re- 
markable fresh and suggestive book by 
the same author (Atheneum, June 23rd, 
1906) on ‘ Plant Response,’ and to those 
acquainted with that more exhaustive 
volume the present will come less as a 
revelation of unsuspected things than 
as a valuable addition to the many data 
already collected by Prof. Bose. 

‘The Resonant Recorder’ is, perhaps, 
the most interesting piece of apparatus 
now described. It was devised to mini- 
mize the retarding effects of contact 
between the recording needle when at- 
tached to an imperceptibly moving plant 
and the blackened paper on which the 
needle writes. Fig. 5 gives an impressive 
double record, showing the low curve 
obtained by the older method of con- 
tinuous contact, and the high curve that 
results from the use of a needle which 
makes measured vibrations giving inter- 
mittent contact, and consequently a record 
of dots at intervals instead of a line. 

The key-note of the book is its successful 
endeavour to show the similarity of 
physiological response in both plants and 
animals, and in nearly every chapter such 
phrases as the following occur :— 

“The effect of acids and alkalis on the 
rhythmic movements of Desmodium are, 
as on the animal heart, antagonistic. In 
both, acids induce a standstill in diastole, 
while alkalis induce arrest in systole.” 

“The effect of lowering of temperature 
on the rhythmic pulsations of Desmodium 
gyrans is similar to that on the pulsation 
of frog’s heart. Lowering of temperature 
enhances the amplitude, but reduces the 
frequency of pulsation of both.” 

As a result of his delicate methods the 

author finds that the 

“distinction of plants into sensitive and 

ordinary is arbitrary. Under suitable con- 

ditions, ordinary plants, so called, may be 
made to exhibit motile response.” 

The book deals externally with the 
plants’ organs and their physiological 
response, and the question of their more 
minute inner structure scarcely arises. 
When, however, the author says “Should 
the plant possess any tissue analogous to 
the nerve, then it is in the fibrovascular 
bundle we must look for it,’’ he lays him- 
self open to a controversy with plant 
anatomists. One deplores the fact that 
they are not very likely to read his 


' novel and original study. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review). 


Avebury (Lord), THe Scenery or SwitzeEr- 
LAND AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS 
Dug, 6/ Macmillan 

Fifth edition, with over 150 illustrations 
and maps, and a Glossary. For notice of 
the original issue see Athen., August Ist, 

1896. The Appendix contains a useful list 

of works used, including memoirs of the 

Swiss Geological Commission. 


Dennis (L. M.), Gas ANALysIs, 9/ net. 





Macmillan | 
In general plan this book follows the last | 


edition of the English translation of Hempel’s 
‘Method of Gas Analysis,’ but the many 
advances in the field of gas analysis during 


the last four > nece - 
ast fourteen years have nec cessitated the | ornaments acquired for the Herts County Museum 


incorporation of much new material. 

Most students embarking on a study of 
gas analysis have already had a fair grounding 
in chemistry, and much that is to be found 
in this book might have been left to the 
ordinary textbook of chemistry. 


SOCIETIES. 

SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. — June 
W. Minet, Treasurer, in the chair.—Mr. W. Paley 
Baildon exhibited a sixteenth-century account- 
book containing a note on swan-marks. The 
book belonged to two members of a family 
named Rayner, who lived at Orton 
Hunts. The earlier entries range about 1513, 
the later ones from 1553 onwards. The contents 
are varied. There are homely poems, notes of 
rentals, debts, wages, and inventories. There 
are also rules and scraps of Latin grammar and 
composition, a collection of proverbs and phrases, 
and a small number of recipes for various ailments. 

The most interesting item in the account is 
the record of the purchase of the Abbot of Oseney’s 
swan-mark from Rayner’s cousin. Apparently 
the cousin got it as attaching to some property 
of the Abbey purchased by him from the Crown. 
The writer of the MS. also refers to a “* blue bill ”’ 
marked on the beak and leg, and explains that a 
blue-bill was a white swan of one year old. 

Mr. Bullen exhibited, through Mr. Reginald 
Smith, some Anglo-Saxon brooches and other 


at St. Albans. One series was recently found near 
King’s Walden, Herts, and comprised a pair of 
trefoil-headed brooches; another with projections 
from a square head, and part of a girdle-hanger, 
doubtless from the grave of a woman, and dating 


| from about the second quarter of the sixth century. 


Dewar (George A. B.), Witp Brraps THROUGH | 


THE YEAR, 5/ net. 
The author is a genuine observer and 
lover of birds, and his studies in natural 
history—dealing, by the way, with butter- 
flies and flowers as well as_bird-life—are 
welcome. They are, however, somewhat 
lacking in cohesion. Eight admirable photo- 
graphs have been inserted at intervals. 


Hampstead Heath: irs GEOLOGY AND 
Natural History, prepared under the 
Auspices of the Hampstead Scientific 
Society, 10/6 net. er Unwin 

Eleven different authors contribute the 
eleven chapters of this book, so that their 
standard varies considerably, and the reader 
is sometimes left wondering whether the 
intention was to write for specialists or 
the public. From a scientific standpoint 
the chapter on ‘ Vegetation,’ by Mr. A. G. 
Tansley, is the most important, for it 
embodies an original account of the plant 
communities on Ecological lines, and it 
is also extremely readable. For the geo- 
logical section the editors were fortunate 
to secure a chapter from Mr. Rudler, and 
from this the local inhabitants may learn 
to appreciate the Bagshot Sands which cap 
their hill. 

The other sections are full of items of 
interest. The fact that hedgehogs are 
frequent, and that even badgers still live 
in Kenwood, must seem almost incredible 
to one who does not know the wild 
beauties of Hampstead. 

Every parent in the neighbourhood should 


purchase the book for his young people, to | 


whom it should be a source of delight and 
instruction. It is a pity that the maps 
supplied are poorly drawn and on so small 
@ scale. Really good maps were needed 
for the botanical, topographical. and geo- 
logical sections. There are several decorative 
plates and a good Index to the volume, 
which has been carefully edited. 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, May, 
2/6 The Society 
This number of the ‘Journal’ includes 
an interesting paper by Mr. Flux on the 
Census of Production Report of the Board 
of Trade, with an Appendix containing 
statistics as to the relative ‘‘ output value ” 
of workers in the various industries. 
Prof. Chapman and Mr. Abbott contribute 
a@ paper on ‘The Tendency of Children to 
enter their Fathers’ Trades,’ worked up 
from data obtained in Lancashire. 
We notice, as usual, full and able reviews 
of current books on economics and statistics. 


Jenkins | 








A few specimens were also shown from Sheepwalk 
Hill, Toddington, Beds, where graves were found 
in 1844 and on subsequent occasions. These and 
other finds near the Icknield Way pointed to the 
Teutonic penetration of the district by successive 
settlements along that prehistoric road. 

Mr. Crawford communicated an account of the 
discovery in 1898 of a Late Keltic vase in a cist 
of stone slabs near Sheepwash Farm, Totland, I.W. 
The slabs were from an adjacent outcrop of the 
Headon Sands, and had been preserved with the 
vase by the late Robert ;Walker, who saw the 
vase standing in the grave beside a pillow-stone 
on which rested the skull. The interment, which 
belonged to the Early Iron Age, was to be recon- 
structed at Carisbrooke Castle, and the cist might 
date from late neolithic times, and have been 
used on more than one occasion. The urn was 
pierced at the base, and was peculiar in having 
two projecting ring-handles, not countersunk, as 
usual in otherwise similar examples from Dorset. 

Mr. Mill Stephenson exhibited the brass of a 
knight from Uleombe, Kent (c. 1445), which is 
interesting as being another example of a series 
of figures of men in armour almost identical in 
design, and undoubtedly coming from the same 
workshop. He also exhibited a small piece of a 
palimpsest inscription recently purchased in Oxford. 





RoyaL NuMIsMATIC.—June 19.—Sir Henry 
H. Howorth in the chair.—The reports of the 
Secretaries and Treasurer were read and adopted. 
The President then presented the Society’s medal 
to Dr. George Macdonald, Hon. Curator of the 
Hunterian Coin-Cabinet in Glasgow University 
and of the Cabinet of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, in age ate of his numismatic 
works, notably his ‘ Catalogue of Greek Coins in 
the Hunterian Museum.’ 

The President delivered an address, in which 
he urged the necessity of undertaking a standard 
work on the records of the English coinage 
similar in plan to Ruding’s ‘ Annals,’ which 
would make accessible the vast amount of 
material for the history of the English coinage 
at present available in manuscript only. 

The result of the ballot for office-bearers for 
Session 1913-14 was then announced, and the 
following declared elected: President, Sir H. H. 
Howorth ; Vice-Presidents, Messrs. H. B. Earle- 
Fox and H. Symonds; Treasurer, Mr. P. H. 
Webb; Secretaries, Messrs. J. Allan and F. A. 
Walters; Foreign Secretary, Mr. J. G. Milne ; 
Librarian, Dr. O. Codrington: Members of the 
Council, Miss H. Farquhar, Sir A. J. — 
and Messrs. G. C. Brooke, H. A. Grueber, G. 
Hill, B. V. Head, L. A. Lawrence, F. W. v 
Peterson, B. Roth, and E. Shepherd. 





HistToricaL.—June 19.—Prot. C. H. Firth, oa 
dent, in the chair—A paper was read by Prof. J. T. 
Willard of the University of aK mer ng on 
‘Some Sidelights on the Assessment of the 
Medizval Subsidy,’ based on a minute study of the 
original records. A discussion followed, in which 
Sir J. H. Ramsay, Mr. G.C. Crump, Mr. C. John- 
son, and Mr. Hilary Jenkinson took part. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
London and Middlesex Archwological. “ay isit, to the Spanish 
and Portuguese Synagogue, Bevis Mark 
Wen. Archwological Institute, 4.30,—" The Building Unit in the 
Middle Ages,’ Mr. F. B. 
Fri. Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies, 4.30.—‘ A Roman 
Shipwreck in the Mediterranean,’ Prof. R. U. Bosanquet. 


Tves. 


Longville, | 


19. — Mr. 


FINE ARTS 


—o— 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.] 
Gregory (Edward W.), THe ArT AND CRAFT 
OF HoME-MAKING, 3/6 net. Murby 
Much information on the economics, and 
to some extent the «sthetics, of the modern 
house is here set down in easy, gossipy 
form, with due consideration of the needs, 
limitations, and even the prejudices of the 
average man and woman. The book will 
probably be none the less useful for thus 
offering to those mysterious entities what 
they want, with a minimum of suggestion, 


| cautiously and humorously introduced, to 


| improve their ideals. 
| Suburbia,’ 





*“One of the sins of 
says Mr. Gregory, “is the 
attempt to make every little villa a mansion 
in miniature.” He might have added that 
the objection of the average Englishman to 
eating a meal in his garden lest his neigh- 
bours should see what he has to eat is a 
symbol of the self-conscious privacy which 
makes home-making of any sort in a modern 
city almost an anti-social act. For Mr. 
Gregory apparently the garden (perhaps 
because it is thus overlooked) does not 
enter into his subject, and, though he 
betrays a momentary doubt as to whether 
the shrouding of every window with curtains 
through which one may see without being 
seen is, indeed, indispensable, the picture 
of our crowded town dwellers, each hiding 
in his cubicle because his wife cannot 
tolerate the proximity of a neighbour 
either a shade better or worse bred than 
herself, seems not to be a nightmare. The 
officious neighbourliness which we hear of 
in garden suburbs is no substitute for the 
dignified indifference of a_ self-respecting 
person as to how much his neighbours know 
about him. 

While thus the advice, and certainly the 
illustrations, do but foreshadow the per- 
petuation of the yoke of multitudinous 
trivialities under which the general world 
sighs, we note a slight tendency to simpli- 
fication, and the practical points are usually 
sound. The artistic side of the question 
naturally lends itself less to rule-of-thumb, 
and Mr. Gregory has too much savoir vivre 
to credit his householder with interest in 
principles. 


ner es Arts League (Journal of the), No. 13, 
15, Gt. George St., Westminster 
toon are several articles of interest in 
this issue. Mr. John Leighton discusses 
‘The Place of Realism in Art.’ Mr. W. 
Gordon Mein in ‘ Pictures for the People’ 
is not, we think, fair to the Post-Impres- 
sionists and allied movements, but he may 
well be right in his striking statement 
that “‘ there is a finer appreciation and love 
of pictures among hoi polloi than among the 
cultured and wealthy classes.” The ques- 
tion of ‘ Artists v. Critics’ continues to 
provide some piquant writing, and we are 
glad to see that efforts are being made to 
increase the penalty for forgery of works 
of art. A fine of 101. is wholly inadequate, 
and fraudulent signatures on canvas should 
be treated like those on cheques or any 
other documents. 


Moss (Fletcher), Toe SrxtH Boox or Pr- 
GRIMAGES TO OLD Hogs, 21/ net. 

Author, Old Parsonage, Didsbury 

This ‘Sixth Book of Pilgrimages’ may, 
says the author, be the last, for he has 
reached three score and ten. We hope that 
he may yet give us more, for he has a way 
of writing which is his own and delightful, 
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while his illustrations alone are sufficient 
to make his books notable. In the present 
volume he goes over familiar ground. from 
Oxford to Windsor, and at Canterbury. At 
Bramall Hall and Hyde Hall he deals with 
two notable families. He revisits Edinburgh 
after fifty-four years, and recalls an unhapp 
year spent at Merchiston, a school in which 
he did rather well for a “ bigoted little 
English Episcopalian Idolater.’’ The paint- 
ing of his portrait is amusingly described at 
the end of the book; he has, however, done 
it himself admirably in his whimsical 
writings, rich, for all their humour, in good 
sense as well as the lore of earlier days. 

The illustrations include a picture of 
Carden Hall, which is added to those in a 
previous series, as the Hall was burnt down 
in September, 1912. Besides architectural 
studies, there are some pleasing pictures of 
animal life. 

The success of these ‘ Pilgrimages ’ shows 
that a good thing does not always need the 
clamour of the advertiser to recommend it. 


Nolhac (PierreJde), Les Jarpins DE VER- 
SAILLES, 4/ Paris, Manzi & Joyant ; 
London, Goupil 
The raison d’étre of this little book is 
somewhat obscure. The eloquent Intro- 
duction suggests well the enchantment of 
the place where ‘dans les allées désertes 
le pas soulévent avec les feuilles mortes un 
jonchée de souvenirs.” Half-a-dozen pages 
suffice for this psn ey and the homage 
rendered to the artist creators of Versailles 
by the ensuing pages of description is 
robbed of its effectiveness by being cast into 
the form of an inv entory like that of a guide- 
book. From this the ‘ claires et fortes 
legons que donne Versailles” promised by 
the author do not emerge very clearly. 
The illustrations are abundant and fairly 
well reproduced. 


Old Houses in Holland, Texts and Illustra- 
tions by Sydney R. Jones, with some 
Additional Plates in Colour after other 


Artists, edited by Charles Holme, 
5] paper, 7/6 cloth ‘ The Studio ’ 
The special Spring Number of The 


Studio contains a mass of accurate and 
excellent illustrations of exteriors and in- 
teriors, made from houses in every part of 
Holland, with a descriptive text that is 
lucid and well arranged. The craftsman 
and artist will find pleasure in the sections 
devoted to decoration, woodwork, and 
metal-work. 


Sherrill (Charles Hitchcock), A Srarnep 
Gass Tour In ITAty, 7/6 net. Lane 
The proverbial search for a needle in a 
rick of hay offers the same sort of diffi- 
culty as a tour in Italy to look at stained 
glass, and we must congratulate the author 
on the real success of his enterprise. The 
spirit of Southern architecture is all against 
the need for, or use of, stained glass. A 
Northerner asks for shelter and light in his 
house—a good high-pitched roof and walls 
as nearly as may be transparent; a South- 
erner, on the other hand, requires shade— 
his windows are rather architectural orna- 
ments than utilities. During the exotic 
movement, when what is called ‘ Italian 
Gothic ” had a brief struggle for existence, 
stained glass, like other fashions, had its 
day; but it was never native to the soil, 
and the best Italian examples are alien to 
the spirit of the material. The book is 
pleasantly written, and illustrated by views 
—of architecture mostly—which will indi- 
cate to the tourist what to see and where to 
look for it, while they make the work a 
Pe agg possession to many who are un- 
ikely to wander from the beaten lines of 
travel. 





EXHIBITIONS AT THE GOUPIL 
GALLERY. 

THE paintings in tempera by Mr. George 
Thomson in the first room at these galleries 
are the earliest results of a considerable 
effort in technical research which may 
prove of great value. Not only is any 
revival of such research to be welcomed 
as indicating an attention to the permanence 
of painting all too rare to-day, but the 
direction of Mr. Thomson’s experiments 
seems to offer to the artist an opportunity 
to recover his professional status as_ the 
master of a very beautiful and very difficult 
craft by placing in his hands a method 
permitting elaboration and finished work- 
manship, yet not inapplicable to the modern 
vision. We do not suggest that Mr. Thomson 
has fully accomplished this programme, but 
every painter might wisely visit his exhi- 
bition as suggesting a further alternative to 
those usually presented by the practice of 
to-day. We may still see occasionally at 
the Royal Academy a soundly painted 
elaborate picture by some belated follower 
of the English Pre-Raphaelites, patiently 
wrought out in a piecemeal fashion which 





fails to satisfy the demand for breadth of | 


vision and logic of structure of even the 
unprofessional modern eye. Apart from 
these survivals, such beauty of technique 
as is possessed by recent painting is in that 
rapid execution which dispenses with any 
methodical building up of the picture. 
Statements become more and more sum- 
mary in the improvised plunges which alone 
are possible to a painter who can only see 


one day’s work ahead, and, as the demands | 
we make on painting are thus reduced, 


the art is already almost handed over to 
the amateur, who is, with decent guidance, 
equal to success within these limits. 

That this should be the case is disastrous, 
not only to artists, but also tothe prospects 
of Art itself, and as an attempt at the revival 
of thorough accomplishment Mr. Thomson’s 
exhibition is noteworthy. He has under- 
stood that, as there is now no traditional 
method of building up a picture in a series 
of paintings, oil painting, which can only 
soundly be used in this way with long inter- 
vals of drying, is an unsuitable medium for 
the inevitable process of experiment by which 
such a tradition must be re-established. In 
his handling of tempera, however, he is 
hampered by a preference for the oil painter’s 
vision—for him to finish a picture is almost 
necessarily to model his subject more fully. 
In the deftly wrought Window at Samet (1), 
or in Léonie (18), which is, on the whole, 
the best of his four studies of girls’ heads, 
we can see that, as a master of vision, his 
ideal is Vermeer, just as in such flower 
studies as No. 4, Flowers in Brown Pot, or 
No. 25, Spring Flowers in Mason Jug, we 
divine only a little less clearly that, technic- 
ally, his ideal is Chinese tempera painting. 
That in the ‘Window at Samet.’ with its 
long range of nicely related tones from 
light to dark, Mr. Thomson should fall short 
of the perfection of Vermeer’s creamily 
laid paint appears to us inevitable. Success 
can only be expected when he brings to oil 
painting the method that he has acquired 
by his experiments in tempera, and that 
seems to be the direction for the full develo 
ment of his personality, which, highly 
serious, somewhat matter of fact, and un- 
imaginative, is more likely to result in 
belated masterpieces of the seventeenth 
century than to have any influence on the 
painters of the twentieth. 

For laymen unversed in technical matters 
some explanation for such a prognostication 
is perhaps called for. In tempera it is 


- desperately difficult to lay flatly a nicely 








measured tone, and this difficulty is 
enhanced when the tone you are laying 
has at certain points to blend with plastic 
expressiveness with the tone on which it is 
set. In the nature of things, therefore, 
oil painting is the medium for full model- 
ling, while tempera painting is the art 
of superimposed silhouettes, with rare 
passages of modelling. Where the tones are 
few one may approach the manual feat of 
laying each of them at a high pitch of nervous 
tension without exhausting the human 
machine; while, if in spite of all, there 
is a slight change in the pitch of one of them 
as it dries, that change is of less consequence 
than where it has to fit precisely in a 
long scale which must not be disturbed. 
Mr. Thomson has, as modern Western 
artists go, more than the average of execu- 
tive dexterity. In his previously exhibited 
water-colours—indeed, even in the more 
swiftly wrought flower pieces here—he shows 
frequently a power of vigorous and moment- 
ous stroke, which he could not have sacrificed 
without a pang to the perpetual mending by 
glazing and scumbling. 

Yet, while tempera painting is, with the 
artist here employing it, likely to prove 
only a means to an end, the general develop- 
ment of the painting—or, perhaps we should 
say, of the vision of the artist of to-day—is 
in a direction which should make tempera 
his proper vehicle, and we draw particular 
attention to Mr. Thomson’s experiments 
because, if they receive the attention they 
deserve, they may be most valuable to the 
artists who, by their bent towards imagina- 
tive and abstract design, are least in sym- 
pathy with him. The Post-Impressionist 
might regain, in the glimmering of one 
colour through the other thrown over it, the 
suggestion of mystery and impalpable 
quality which the Impressionist rendered 
with his broken tones, and in the difficulties 
of a beautiful technique might recover 
craftsmanship. 





When we pass from this collection to the 
Summer Exhibition in the further gallery 
it must be admitted that many of the works 
look somewhat cheap by comparison. If 
oil painting be the natural medium for full 
modelling, it only realizes its possibilities by 
virtue of the scientific building up of a pic- 
ture in a sequence of processes. Lacking 
this science, it is prone to fall into the 
unsteady violence we see in Mr. Pryde’s 
Dogana, Venice (1); or, if the tones are 
maintained with any firmness, as in Mr. 
Nicholson’s Ginny as Infanta (17), the result 
is thin in quality, having neither plas- 
ticity on the one hand, nor simple, hand- 
some pattern on the other. In Mr. Steer’s 
Grande Place, Montreuil (39), we see con- 
tinuity in the development of the picture, 
which, in spite of a technique in itself 
reprehensible, commands admiration. It is 
one of the best of Mr. Steer’s landscapes, 
and the most spontaneous and joyous 
canvas in the gallery. Mr. Tonks in his 
After the Ball (21) plunges convulsively in 
pursuit of form, but fails to express its 
relations. There is a sound little “ still 
life” painting by F. Bonvin, and Mr. 
Nicholson’s landscape, St. Cloud, is well 
chosen in subject and painted with a deftness 
which draws attention to the shocking con- 
dition of the canvas across the upper part 
of the picture. 

Mr. Henry Bishop’s show upstairs, as a 
whole, stands comparison with Mr. Thom- 
son’s revival of accomplishment better than 
the mixed exhibition. With every tempta- 
tion of dancing crowds in sunlight to distract 
him, he maintains the decorative integrity of 
his colour and many of his schemes. as in 
The Saint's Tomb (2), Approach to Tetuan 
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(6)For The Basha’s Palace (22) have the 
combination of brilliance and mildness 
which gives the true note of the South when 
the sun climbs high. A certain vagueness 
as to the forms connoted by his delicately 
varied tones limits the interest of these 
paintings, so that they become wall decora- 
tions pleasant in themselves, faintly sug- 
gestive, but hardly arousing any curiosity 
to examine them closely. 








CHINESE ART AT MANCHESTER. 


To say that the exhibition of Chinese 
Applied Art, opened last week at the Man- 


chester Art Gallery, is the most interesting 


collection of the kind yet shown in this 
country savours of exaggeration. Yet in 
some respects this statement is not far from 
the truth. In some sections, it may be 
admitted, the examples cannot compare for 
quality with fine pieces which have been 
shown in Bond Street at various times— 
the blue and white and jamille-verte especi- 
ally are a little weak in point of quality— 
but, regarded as a whole, the collection 
reveals the development of Chinese art 
from the earliest times to the end of the 
eighteenth century with a completeness 
never before equalled. From an historical 
and educational standpoint it is difficult to 
over-estimate the importance of this assem- 
blage of bronzes, pottery, porcelains, jades, 
embroideries, enamels, &c.; and if this 
review is concerned chiefly with the cera- 
mics, it is not because the other objects 
lack interest—the embroideries lent by Mrs. 
Benson are of the highest importance—but 
because the artistic genius of China found 
its most exquisite utterance in porcelain. 

Take, for example, the fifteenth-century 
examples of what we call cloisonné enamels 
in the first room. Mr. William Burton 
himself accepts, in his admirable Introduc- 
tion to the Catalogue, the theory that 
“working in vitrifiable enamels on copper 
soon led the Chinese pottery artists to 
attempt the application of similar colours 
on their porcelain,” and therefore we may 
see in these early enamels one source of the 
potters’ inspiration. Vitrifiable enamels on 
copper vessels were introduced into China 
from the West—‘ probably from Byzan- 
tium,’ Mr. Burton says—and this foreign 
process gave to the Chinese the suggestion 
for this application of overglaze enamels on 
to their own porcelain. And the pressure 
in favour of such a move must have been 
overpowering on intrinsic grounds alone, 
since it enabled their potters to apply a 
number of colours that the heavy firing 
required by the older processes had pre- 
viously made impossible. 

Again, the early pottery of the T'ang 
period has a special interest, as showing that 
China was by no means impervious to 
foreign influence during the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth centuries. The superb large 
horse (818), with its wing-like trappings— 
suggestive of a Pegasus—is eloquent of 
Greek influence, and the same influence may 
be traced in later pieces, like the Globular 
Vase (750). cautiously given as “ Sung- 
Ming ~ in the Catalogue. This example of 
warmish grey early porcelain, with a creamy, 
opaque glaze of soft texture and dullish 
surface, decorated with a broadly sketched 
design in mat black, is near akin to the old 
Rhodian pottery in appearance. It is not 
characteristically Chinese, but rather typical 
of the early pottery of most lands. 

With reference to the numerous pieces 
assigned to the Sung dynasty, it may be 
noted that several are queried in the Cata- 
logue, and, since it is known that pieces of 
this period were extensively reproduced in 


have been plentifully forged in Europe in 
modern times, even the greatest expert may 
be pardoned in hesitating to say whether 
suspiciously well-preserved examples of the 
Sung style were made before or after the 
fourteenth century. Among the most 
beautiful specimens which may be accepted 
as genuine Sung is the white porcelain 
Vase (758) lent by Mr. W. C. Alexander. 
It is of excellent quality of workmanship, 
and the true surface of the fine white 
broadly crackled glaze is remarkable. The 
white Porcelain Bow] (817) is more open to 
suspicion, for it lacks the mealy quality in 
true Sung pieces. This suggests a later date. 


stand why the large white Ovoid Vase (436) 
is catalogued as Ch’ien-lung (1736-96). 
The technique of the decoration—a splen- 
didly drawn dragon over conventional 
waves, all in unvolatilized, underglaze red 
on a rice grain ground—presupposes an 
earlier date, and the piece has every claim 
to be regarded as dating from the reign of 
K’ang Hsi (1660-1720), the grande monarque 
of China, under whose beneficent and en- 
lightened patronage Chinese craftsmanship 








attained its highest pitch of splendour. 
Limitations of space preclude detailed 
mention of many fine pieces: the Figure 
of Chung-Ii Chuan the Immortal (327), a 
magnificent example of Chinese modelling, 
lent by Mr. Eumorfopoulos to the Burlington 


of famille noir ; and several fine examples of 
Powder Blue (Case Q). But a final word 
must be said about a piece of fascinating 
interest, the Tazza, or Wine Cup (326), 
bearing inside the date-mark in blue of 
the reign of Hsuan-Te (1426-35). There 
is sure to be much speculation about this. 
That it should be a genuine period piece 
seems almost too good to be true. It has 
the thin body and red underglaze decoration 
of the ancient wine-cups spoken of by the 
great Chinese sixteenth-century connoisseur. 
In Tziu-ching’s ancient album only one 
example of thisegg-shell is described, called 
bodyless, as thin as paper ; and this is a wine- 
cup “ faintly engraved in the paste.” The 
red underglaze here used was described by 





but, romantic as this sounds, it was really 
only the copper red used under the glaze. 
Of the other and later discovered red, 
derived from a precipitate of gold, which 
gave birth to the popular famille rose, some 
imposing examples may be seen here. 

F. R. 








THE WORK OF M. ALBERT BESNARD. 


THE Portrait of the Painter, aged Eighteen 
Years (No. 95 in the show at the Grosvenor 
Gallery), is an accomplished work which 
marks his extraordinary precocity. It was, 


of Madame Henri Lerolle and Daughter(18) and 
the Portrait of the Artist's Family (104) that 
the present writer made the acquaintance of 


period. In such circumstances this collection 
is naturally something of a disappointment. 
The artist evidently had an early maturity 
and an early decadence, and it is only the 
presence of the pictures already cited, and 
recollection of a few others such as the 
well-known Madame Roger Jourdain and 
another family group—painted in a garden 
on a very large scale, and with great boldness 
of drawing—which prevents us from regard- 
ing his reputation as beyond his powers. 
Madame Lerolle and Daughter is typical 
rather of the period than of the artist. It 





China during the eighteenth century, and | 


On the other hand, it is difficult to under- | 


might be an unusually good early Carolus or, 
but for its scale, an Alfred Stevens, with its 
bold decorative use of black, its «firm, 
precisely drawn heads, and its consummate 
mastery of realism and sentiment. The 
group of children is more personal to 
M. Besnard, and commands respect by the 
way in which copious and vivid characteriza- 
tion is tied together into a plausible sem- 
blance of design. We find a great deal, of 
humanity in it, a great deal of accomplish- 
ment, and some, but not very much, taste. 

When we pass from these, however, to the 
rest of the exhibits, there is not much to 


admire. One or two of the Indian pictures, 
such as The Bracelet Vendor (1) or The 
Brahmin (8A), have a certain dissipated 


cleverness, and a determination to be 
abreast of the times at any cost which might 
imply humility on the part of the artist— 
or the reverse. The Colour Sketches and 
Cartoons for decorative work, which make 
up so large a part of the exhibition, are 
trivial on their artistic side for all the 
frequent solemnity of their subjects. We 





Fine Arts Club in 1911 ; the same collector's | 
large Square Vase (496), a brilliant example | 


Tziu-ching as derived from powdered rubies ; | 


however, during the time between thepainting | 


the work of M. Besnard, already in his best | 


can only wonder at the dictum of M. Degas, 
that here is an artist ‘‘qui veut danser 
avec des semelles de plomb.”’ Never, surely, 
was @ painter with less ballast. In two of 
the sketches, The Convalescent (44) and The 
Lesson on Botany (48), we can discern some 
sense of decorative colour, but that is all. 
Among the portraits the pastel (98) lent by 
Madame Marchesi gives some sense of the 
splendid opportunity afforded by the model. 


‘ 








OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 

At Messrs. Agnew’s gallery the portraits 
by Mr. Philip A. Laszlo (exhibited in aid 
of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institu- 
tion) will, perhaps, attract visitors on 
account of the social importance of the 
majority of the sitters. Truthfulness obliges 
us to say that we have rarely seen a collec- 
tion betraying so amazing a callousness to 
the artistic demands of portrait-painting, 
as we understand them. If this is the 
fashionable work of the day, it sheds a 
lurid light on the culture of certain of our 
upper classes. 


Looking at the “chef d’ceuvre”’ of M. 
Pierre Carriere Belleuse shown at the Doré 
Galleries, we cannot regard the fact of its 
rejection by the Royal Academy as other 
than creditable to the jury. Among other 
| commonplace work by the late Chev. 
| Eduardo de Martino and others, a capable 
| portrait of herself by Miss Lilian Lancaster 
| looks strangely out of place. 


If at the Fine Art Society Mr. Rodolphe 
Kiss had been represented only by his 
Portrait Sketch : The Kimono (3), we should 
have had hopes of his talent, but the other 
exhibits do not bear them out. More 
elaborate work shows him as a mechanical 
painter at the mercy of meaningless tricks 
of hand. Mr. Spencer Pryse, at the Leicester 
Galleries, shows powers of far wider range. 
He has hitherto been known principally by 
his Lithographs, which, while laid on in 
large masses, are not, as a rule, quite mas- 
sively designed, the passages of modelling 
being generally too small, and themselves 
too much broken up to maintain their 
relation to the flat spaces in which they 
are set. The Mother (9) suffers least of 
the prints shown here from this defect, 
and displays without much restraint a 
confident familiarity with certain general 
| laws of lighting. The painting of Mr. Pryse, 
| is, on the whole, rather better designed, for 
| he is sufficiently a colourist to be able to 

break up what were masses of black in his 
lithographs, and even to make his work more 
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structural in the process. But if he uses 
colour with any eye to plastic suggestive- 
ness, he treats paint as a material with 
painful disrespect. No one who can lay a 
tone with the confidence of Mr. Pryse, and 
respect it, can be said to lack technical 
virtues, but in its brutality his painting is a 
typical example of the standard of modern 
craftsmanship. Considerable native gifts— 
a@ sense of structure, power of character 
drawing, an instinct for space composition, 
and pattern—are thus obscured. 


At the Dowdeswell Galleries Mr. Mortimer 
Menpes demonstrates his industry in a large 
exhibition of etchings, of which Nos. 1, 40, 
and 60 are, on the whole, the best. Even 
after making every allowance for the 
tendency to hero-worship which may have 
idealized the traditional estimate of Whistler, 
it is difficult to believe he could have been 
what Mr. Menpes makes him in his portraits 
(95 and 105). 








PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS. 
SoME high prices were given for pictures at 
Messrs. Christie’s on Friday, June 20th, a Portrait 
of a Lady, by F. Hals, fetching just short of 
6,000/., and a Van Ruysdael exceeding 4,000. 
Pictures.—Sir W. Beechey, Portrait of Mrs. 
Hall of Copped Hall, Totteridge, in grey dress, 
cut low at the neck and edged with white lace 
and blue scarf, 1,071. Raphael, Portrait of a 
Cardinal, 2527. Adrian van Ostade, The In- 
terior of a Tavern, 4621. J. Van Ruysdael, The 
Castle of Bentheim, in the foreground a river 
flows behind high cliffs; on the farther bank 
among trees stands the castle, with its big square 
tower; on the left, a rough road leads down 
from a cottage to a rustic bridge, 4,2001. D. 
Teniers, A Philosopher, 357/. G. Terburg, The 
Letter-Writer, a young lady in red jacket trimmed 
with swan’s-down, and a white satin skirt, seated 
before a table, 9241. F. Hals, Portrait of a Lady, 
in black figured dress with a large white ruff, 
white lace cuffs, and white lawn head-dress, 
5,9851, A. Van der Neer, A River Scene, with a 
church and buildings among trees, 6721. S. Van 
Ruysdael, A River Scene, with sailing-boats, and 
cattle watering, 4627. J. Van Goyen, A View 
near Haarlem, 3151. Judith Leyster, A Boy 
with a Cat, 2201. 10s. W. Dobson, Portraits of 
Lord and Lady Essex, 2101. Judith Leyster, 
Musicians, 367/. 10s. J. Patinir, <A Rocky 
Landscape near the Coast, 3041. 10s. J. Lutti- 
chuys, Portrait of a Gentleman, in black satin 
gown and cap, seated at a table holding a com- 
pass, a celestial globe behind him; and Portrait 
of a Lady, in black dress, with white lawn collar 
and cuffs, seated in an arm-chair (a pair), 6092. 
Q. Brekelenkam, An Interior, 252/. B. Fabritius, 
The Meeting of Isaac and Rebecca, a scene at the 
entrance to a house, 3,255/. Early British 
School, Portrait of a Boy, a godson of the Dutch 
Governor Shuyské of the Cape, 8617. T. Gains- 
borough, The Watering-place, a river scene, with 
pooeesee and cattle in the foreground under a 
gh bank with trees, 1,1761.; A View in Suffolk, 
3991. P. Nasmyth, A Landscape, 5461. G. 
Morland, A Coast Scene, a view on the coast of the 
Isle of Wight, 1,260/.; A Landscape, a view 
over a common, 1,1551.; An Old White Horse, 
5041.; African Hospitality, 525/.; The Slave 
Trade, 3041. 10s. _Hobbema, A Woody Landscape, 
with a peasant driving cows and sheep on the 
right, 1,596/. M. J. Mierevelt, Portraits of a 
Gentleman and his Four Children, 4411. P. 
Moreelse, Portrait of a Gentleman, in rich black 
dress, with white lace ruff and cuffs ; and Portrait of 
a Lady, in rich black dress embroidered with gold, 
lace ruff, cap and cuffs (a pair), 2,310/. Spanish 
School, Portrait of a Lady, in black dress richly 
embroidered with gold, 7871. 10s. L. Di Credi, 
The Madonna, with an Angel, adoring the Hol 
Child, 2207..10s. Titian, The Virgin and Child, 
2947. J. Van Goyen, The Mouth of a River, 
by a sand-bank are several boats, one in full 
sail laden with ten figures, 9971. 10s. M. D’Honde- 
coeter, Poultry, 4414. A. L. and M. Le Nain, 
The Astronomers, 5251. N. Maes, The Lace- 
Maker, 2737. A. Mignon, Fruit, 2311. J. Van 
Ruysdael, A Landscape with a Waterfall, 8401. 
Jan Steen, Backgammon Players, 1,071l. Sir 
David Wilkie, Card-Players, 5047. Ph. Wouver- 
man, The Door of a Cabaret, 8401.; A Conflict 
of Cavalry, 2411. 10s. Jan Wynants and J. 


Lingelbach, A Road Scene, 2521. 





ENGRAVINGS OF THE EARLY ENGLISH 


SCHOOL. 


ON Monday, June 23rd, Messrs. Christie sold 
a collection of engravings of the Early English 
School, the property of a foreign gentleman, 
deceased. The following were the _ principal 


rices: The Affectionate Brothers, after Sir J. | 


eynolds, by Bartolozzi, 1471. The Happy 
Village; and The Deserted Village, by J. K. 
Sherwin, 1051. Sophia, after Peters, by J. Hogg, 
1837. 15s. The Road Side, after W. Owen, by 
W. Say, 1151. 10s. Crossing the Brook (Lady 
Leicester), after H. Thomson, by W. Say, 2521. 
The Romps: and The Truants, after Bigg, by 
W. Ward, 210/. 
after J. Ward, 1781. 10s. Compassionate Children, 
after the same, by W. Ward, 1571. 10s. Hay- 
makers, after and by the Same, 152/. 5s. Dis- 
obedience in Danger ; and Disobedience Detected, 
after the same, by W. Barnard, 147/. After G. 
Morland: The Storm; and The Dram, by W. 
Ward, 1261. Cottagers; and Travellers, by 
W. Ward, 588/. Children Playing at Soldiers, 
y G. Keating, 2311. Children Bird-Nesting, 
by W. Ward, 2107. Morning; and Evening, by 
J. Grozer, 3781. A Party Angling; and The 
Anglers’ Repast, by Ward and Keating, 3781. 
A Party Angling, by G. Keating, 1311. 5s. A 
Visit to the Boarding School; and A Visit to the 
Child at Nurse, by W. Ward, 2731. Old Sporting 
Prints: A Set of Eight Plates of Fox-Hunting, 
from the original drawings by W. P. Hodges, 
engraved by H. Alken, with the rare Supple- 
mentary Plate, 3151. Mail; Stage ; and Tandem, 
after M. E., by G. Hunt (a set of three), 1001. 16s. 
Going Out; Finding; Coursing; The Death, 
after R. Jones (a set of four), 1311. 5s. 





PICTURES AND ENGRAVINGS. 

On Friday, June 20th, Messrs. Sotheby held 
a sale which included pictures, drawings, and 
engravings, the most important lots being :— 

Pictures.—Franz Hals, Portrait of a Gentleman, 
the property of Lord Glanusk, 9,000/. Raeburn, 
Portrait of George Malcolm, 3001. 


Drawings. — Rembrandt, Sketch Half-length 
Portrait of a Gentleman, 4801. ; Tobias and the 
Angel, 1351. 

Engravings.—J. Jones, after Romney, Mrs. 
Davenport, 2251. J. Walker, after Romney, Sir 
Hyde Parker, 225]. Duclos, after St. Aubin, 
Le Concert, 3001. Lucas, after Constable, various 
subjects of Landscapes, 23 plates, 1833, 1601. 

The following were printed in colours: Condé, 
after Cosway, Mrs. FitzHerbert, 1601. Burke 
and Nutter, after Bigg, Saturday Morning and 
Sunday Morning, a pair, 2001. Place, after Cosse, 
The Family’s Distress and The Family’s Happi- 
ness, a pair, 501. Tomkins, after Bigg, Cottage 
Girl shelling Peas, and A Village Girl gathering 
Nuts, a pair, 991. Dickinson, after Bunbury, 
Black-eyed Susan, 981. .J. R. Smith, after 
Morland, The Horse Feeder, 741. 


The sale also included a collection of the 
principal engraved works of Samuel Cousins, 
the most important of which were the following, 
after Sir T. Lawrence :— 


Mrs. Croker, 601.3; Louisa, Countess of Durham, 
1467. ; Countess Gower and her Daughter, 801. ; 
Countess Grey and Children, 80/.; Elizabeth, 
Countess Grosvenor, 521. ; Master Lambton, 631. ; 
Lady Peel, 58/.; Miss Julia Peel, 627. 


IN Messrs. Sotheby’s sale of the engravings, 
etchings, and drawings from the collection of 
the late W. Walker, the most important lot 
was a proof before all letters of C. Turner’s 
portrait of Lord Newton, after Sir H. Raeburn, 
4501. 





MEDAL SALES. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY recently sold the following : 
A Solid Silver Gorget, 1754, 22/.; a Group of 
Medals granted to William Ashburner Forbes, C.B., 
241. 10s.; and a Field Officer’s Gold Medal for 
the Passage of the River Nive, Dec. 9th—13th, 
1813, granted to Lieut.-Col. Archibald Campbell, 
46th Regt., 561. 








The Rocking Horse, by and | 








MUSIC 
—- > 
‘BORIS GODOUNOV.’ 
Movussoréski’s * Boris Godounoy,’ pro- 
duced at Drury Lane on June 24th, 
the opening night of Sir Joseph Beecham’s 
season of Russian Opera, proved a work 
of exceptional interest. The general 
public received it with unwonted enthu- 
siasm, but its high merits must have been 
felt by all present. None expected such 
a revelation of genius. When it was pro- 
duced at St. Petersburg in 1874 the new 
paths which the composer was opening 
were appreciated only by a few. Mous- 
sorgski set aside the conventional forms 
of opera, and we know how Wagner 
was abused for a similar reason. Then 
the critics complained of harsh harmonies 
and modulations ; but for us at the pre- 
sent day such an accusation would be 
simply ridiculous. There is no special 
merit in the frequent abrupt breaking 
off of phrases. Moussorgski was almost 
a self-made composer, and not therefore 
always able to present his thoughts to 
the best advantage. It was the same 
with his orchestration, which his friend 
Rimsky-Korsakov touched up, without, 
he declared, altering the spirit of the 
work. Again, the length of the opera 
is excessive, so that sections are omitted ; 
however, as it is a series of tableaux, 
rather than a music-drama, that use of 
the pruning-knife is very likely judicious. 

One may make the most of these short- 
comings, and the work still remains a 
masterpiece of originality, dramatic power, 
and strong contrasts; while traditional 
melodies, secular and sacred, introduced 
at appropriate moments, add quaintness 
and charm to the music. The composer 
may have been influenced by Wagner’s 
art-theories, and been acquainted with 
his early operas; but he had his own 
way of looking at things. At first blush 
it seems as if he was following Debussy. 
But Debussy at the time Moussorgski 
wrote was a child. 

For ourselves, we can only say that no 
modern work has impressed us so much as 
‘Boris Godounov.’ For old works—the 
present one is nearly forty years old— 
allowances have generally to be made. 
We have to qualify our admiration, if 
they are worthy of any. In the present 
instance the qualification is very slight. 
The work is full of life and spontaneity, not 
in any way one of mere historical interest. 

Before these lines are published the 
story of Boris, the Pretender, will have 
become familiar, so there is no need 
to refer to it. The name-part was taken 
by M. Chaliapine. His first appearance 
in the Coronation scene was brief, but 
in the scene with his children he 
proved himself an artist hors ligne, 
while in the solemn death scene at the 
close, which ended near midnight, he held 
the audience spell-bound. Of his great- 
ness as actor there is no question. His 
singing powers were not put to a very 
severe test, but what was heard was 
convincing. He has wonderful restraint, 
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and as he never exaggerates is all 
the more impressive. Grigori, the false 
Dimitri, was impersonated by M. Damaew 
with good effect. Madame Petrenko, 
as Hostess of the Inn sang delight- 
fully. A word must be said about 
the chorus; their acting and sing- 
ing were more important than that of 
any of the company, Chaliapine excepted. 
They were a special feature through- 
out. The public felt this, and the 
whole admirable body of singers were, 
one may say, forced to the front in re- 
sponse to the energetic applause. Such 
a thing, we believe, has never happened 
before. 

Every one was good, and the spirit 
and ensemble of the whole were excellent. 
M. Emile Cooper—a new Russian con- 
ductor, a man of great ability — and 
the orchestra deserve high praise. The 
staging of the piece by M. P.Strobinder 
was of the best. 

The second evening was devoted to the 


ballet. First came ‘Le Pavillon d’Ar- 
mide,’ presented with fine groupings, 
gorgeous dresses, and varied dances. 


Madame Karsavina and M. Nijinsky were 
particularly bright and graceful. It was 
followed by * Jeux’ a dance, poem by 
Nijinsky, music by Debussy. In this 
composer’s music one often wishes to 
know the programme in his mind. Here 
it is a light flirtation between a man and 
two girls, and the movements and gestures 
of the three dancers, Madame Karsavina, 
Mile. Schollar, and M. Nijinsky enable 
one to follow the music. It is delicate 
and fantastic, though such a subject could 
not call forth Debussy’s best powers. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT has placed the 
Paris Opera-House at the disposal of Mr, 
Raymond Roze for the production of his 
‘Joan of Arc.’ That opera will, however, 
be performed for the first time on November 
Ist, the opening night of Mr. Roze’s season 
at Covent Garden. 

On June 20th Madame Melba appeared at 
Covent Garden in ‘ Faust.’ Her unassum- 
ing impersonation of Marguerite and her 
pure singing rendered that oft-played part 
attractive. M. Paul Franz sang well, but 
he is heard to better advantage as the robust 
Samson. Mr. Edmund Burke as Mephis- 
topheles spoils some very good intentions 
by being too self-conscious. 

Duct KertxsArtTé, a young Hungarian 
violinist, made a first appearance in London 
last Saturday at Bechstein Hall. His 
rendering of Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole 
was remarkable technically, also for the 
intelligence and fire which he displayed. 
The training of such gifted children is a 
difficult problem ; anyhow, his talent should 
not be forced. 

Miss Atma Guuck gave her first recital in 
London on June 24th. She has a beautiful, 
clear soprano voice, and by her intelligent 
rendering of a florrid Hasse air, and some 
charming German and French songs showed 
that she has been admirably trained. M. 
Efrem Zimbalst, the well-known violinist, 
played her accompaniments with unusual 
charm and delicacy. Miss Gluck sang 
Goethe’s ‘ Réslein auf der Haiden’ in a 
setting said to have been discovered by Mr. 








Krehbiel, and arranged by Mr. H. H. Huss. | 
It is a pleasant song, and more than one | 
unfinished sketch for it by Beethoven is in 
existence. Has Mr. Krehbiel discovered 
a complete setting, or has the most 
important of the sketches been completed 
by Mr. Huss ? 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scn. Special Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
Moy.—Sar. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Mon.—F xi. Russian Opera, Drury Lane. 
Mon. Grand Concert in aid of the Italian Hospital, 3, Queen's Hall. 
— Geoffrey Comyn’s Afternoon Concert, 3.15, Holian Hall. 
- Emilia Conti’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Rechstein Hall. 
Tvrs. Yvette Guilbert’s Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
- Florence Macheth’s Orchestral Concert, 3.15, Queen's Hall. 
— Elma Baker's Vocal Recital, 5.30. Queen's (Smal!) Hall. 
Tuvnrs. Betty Callish’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 








DRAMA 


——@—— 





A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare : 
The Tragedie of Julius Cesar. Edited 
by Horace Howard Furness. (Lippin- 
cott Co.) 


In his last letter to the present reviewer 
the late Dr. Furness maintained that 
everything could be expressed by the 
use of Shakespeare, and gave some neat 
instances. His son, who is fortunately 
carrying on his work, evidently has a 
similar aptitude in Shakespearian quota- 
tion, for in his dedication ‘In Memoriam’ 
he gracefully uses the line, 

Methinks, ’tis prize enough to be his son. 
This volume, like its predecessors, will 
win the gratitude of many Shakespearians, 
for it is a wonderfully complete collection 
of information concerning the play, its 
sources and problems. No great diffi- 
culties of text here excite the wild enthu- 
siasm of emenders over their own clair- 


voyance, and its main source, the 
noble prose of North’s ‘ Plutarch, 
in the Lives of Cesar, Brutus, and 





Antony, is put before the reader in the 
Appendix with the final form of the Earl 
of Stirling’s ‘Tragedy of Julius Cesar,’ a 
multitude of critical notices, and a résumé 
of stage history. In view of the variety 
of matter contained in this Appendix, 
which reaches from p. 281 to p. 473, it 
would have been well to add at the 
beginning of the book a Table of Contents. 
The editor remarks that 

“more reliance might be placed upon 
the punctuation of the [First] Folio were 
we sure that it was from Shakespeare’s 
own hand,” 

a point we shall say a word on later. 
He quotes, we are glad to see, Mr. Percy 
Simpson’s monograph on ‘ Shakespearian 
Punctuation,’ which has cleared up some 
difficulties. The constant use of “I” 
for ‘“‘ Ay” he takes for granted, though it 
may puzzle some people. He is himself 
strong in Roman history, and has more 


than one valuable remark on Cicero’s 
character. A host of professional 
historians, from Mommsen to Prof. 


Ferrero, are, of course, quoted, and we 
find illuminating remarks from people 
who are not specialists. Wading through 
the morass of Shakespearian comment 
across the centuries, we are led to regret | 
that the editor does not more often, at | 
the end, give his own opinion as a help | 
to the student, for Mr. Furness adds good | 





sense to a touch of humour. His com- 
ment on the number of exclamation 
points in the Folio, which are seventeen, 
and have been raised by the Cambridge 
editors to one hundred and eighty-eight, 
he describes as the result of “ futile 
labor, such as falls to the lot of the harm- 
less drudge, an editor;” but he makes 
the interesting suggestion that there was 
a lack of exclamation points among the 
compositors of the Folio, as these marks 
are nearly always in a different fount 
from the other characters. We never 
knew a poet who was careful about 
punctuation, and it seems likely that the 
two actors who edited the Folio had to 
make up most of it. Pauses would be 
made by the actors themselves in repre- 
sentations, and would not need to be 
conveyed in a text which otherwise we 
gather to have been rapidly put on 
paper. Mr. Furness’s separation of 
‘* yourself *’ into two words in apposition 
with “me” in II. i. 302, is a decided 
improvement. ‘* Your half,” in the same 
line, might have been worth a note; The 
phrase only survives now in the popular 
“ better half.’ One or two other words 
are doubtless too familiar to Mr. Furness 
to be annotated, but for the sake of com- 
pleteness we should have explained them. 
** Physical ’’ in II. i. 289, for “ whole- 
some,” is strange to modern éars, but 
has its parallel in ‘ Coriolanus,’ I. v. 19. 
The editor’s suggestion in IT. i. 205, 
Yet I feare him, 

For in the ingrafted love he beares to Cxsar, 
that “in ” is here due to the compositor’s 
anticipating the first syllable of “ in- 
grafted,” is attractive. We notice that 
a modern compositor in his own text 
(I. iii. 93) has put for ‘‘ And we are 
govern'd”’ ‘Are we are govern’d,” a 
slip of small importance, which we only 
mention to show that we have paid the 
work the tribute of careful scrutiny. The 
note on “ Ate” (IIT. i. 301) will hardly do, 
we think, since Shakespeare used that 
classical goddess some years before Chap- 


| man’s translation appeared. A careful 


examination of the word, suggesting 
Peele’s ‘ Arraignement of Paris’ (1584) as 
the source of Shakespeare’s learning, will 
be found in Dr. R. K. Root’s ‘ Classical 
Mythology in Shakespeare’ (New York, 
1903). 

The ‘ New English Dictionary ’ is effec- 
tively quoted for several words—e.y., 
it is noted as giving II. i. 144 as the 
earliest use of * palter.” Mr. Furness 
does not, however, add that this is a 
thoroughly Shakespearian word, appear- 
ing in * Macbeth, * palter with us in a 
double sense,’ and in the striking phrase 
in ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ “to dodge 
and palter in the shifts of lowness.” 

A series of comments of a kind now 
more in fashion than formerly concerns 
the actual performances and traditions 
of Shakespearian drama. Brutus, for 
instance, suggests a course of action in 
murdering Cesar which 

shall make 
Our purpose necessary, and not envious. 
Which so appearing to the common eyes, 
We shall be call’d purgers, not murderers. 
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It is a significant fact that 


“all the great actors who played the part 
of Brutus, and, naturally enough, sought 
to make him a sympathetic character, 
have always omitted this passage [the 
last two lines quoted] on the stage; as 
well they might, considering their object.” 
With the deductions of commentators, apt 
to be, as Coleridge said of Warburton, 
*‘ idealess, but thought-swarming,”’ it is 
not always easy to agree, but the dis- 
coverer of this omission among actors 
seems to us justified in concluding that 
the advice of Brutus here displayed fits 
him “ to be the leader of a political party 
which claimed to be the * popular’ one.” 
Did Shakespeare mean Brutus to be quite 
so perfect as some commentators would 
make him? We doubt it. Too much 
has been made, for instance, of the 
tenderness of his comments on the sleeping 
Lucius. In this passage and others the 
word “fantasies” is best explained 
out of Puttenham’s ‘Arte of English 
Poesie.’ We are not fond of discovering 
parallel passages as sources of Shake- 
speare’s inspiration, but we think W. L. 
Rushton, in his ‘ Shakespeare and ‘“ The 
Arte of English Poesie’’’ (p. 51), has made 
out a good case for a direct reminiscence 
here. 

The Index is useful so far as it goes ; 
but its enlargement would make the vast 
store of information available in the 
volume much more readily accessible to 
the student. Mr. Furness could, perhaps, 
be hardly expected to add further to his 
load of labour, but surely America con- 
tains some enthusiasts who would gladly 
compose an Index worthy of the book. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review). 


Dokumente friihen deutschen Lebens, Ver- 
steigerung am 17 Juni, 2m. 
Berlin, M. Breslauer 
An interesting collection devoted to the 
early history of the German stage. 


Holl (Karl), GerHart HAUPTMANN, HIS 
LirE AND HIS WorK, 1862-1912, 2/6 
net. Gay & Hancock 

This is a brief but enlightened study of 
the dramatist and novelist. Hauptmann’s 
work places him between Ibsen and Strind- 
berg: from the former he largely derived 
his diction and the subjects of his family 
dramas. He approaches Strindberg, on 
the other hand, in two obsessions—self and 
sex, although he exercises a comparative 
restraint in both. Dr. Holl displays the 
utmost enthusiasm for his man, but does 
not allow his admiration to obscure his 
critical faculties, although on at least one 
oceasion—his notice of the recent novel 


* Atlantis "—he slurs over its almost essential | 


entanglement in the lowest of human 


passions. 


Nash (W. R.), Pato Back; and Williams 
(V. E. N.), Toe Knicut. 
Pengam, Cyri! J. Evans 
Two little plays by pupils at Lewis’s 
School, Pengam, which, in view of their 
authorship, show considerable promise. They 
were successful at the School Eisteddfod of 
March Ist last, and are published on the 
recommendation of the adjudicators. 





Shakespeare, Hamer, edited by George 
Pierce Baker; aNnD SONNETS, AND A 
Lover’s CoMPLAINT, edited by Ray- 
mond M. Alden, 1/ each, Tudor Edition. 

Macmillan 
Two further volumes in this American 
edition of Shakespeare, which are well 

edited, and equipped with notes and a 

glossary. 


Théatre de Corneille, ‘‘ Bibliothéque Hach- 
ette,”’ lfr. net. Paris 
The first volume of a new Library which 
aims at bringing masterpieces within the 
reach of all the world. The type is read- 
able; and there are a few pages on Cor- 
neille’s life and work by way of introduction, 
as well as a few lines on each play. The 
general get-up of the book recalls that of 
** Everyman’s Library.” 








Dramatic Gossip. 


‘THE ELoquent Dempsy,’ by William 
Boyle, which was given by the Abbey 
Company at the Court Theatre at the 
end of last week, is unworthy of their 
artistry. The fact that the actors appeared 
to know this is not wholly to be re- 
gretted, though the play did not obtain 
the entirely helpful treatment at their 
hands which it would otherwise have done. 
Described as comedy, the idea of a man 
pledging himself to two conflicting parties, 
and relying on his facile speech-making to 
get him out of his difficulties, belongs 
more nearly to farce, and, the acting strength- 
ened the connexion. ‘The piece was followed 
by Synge’s ‘ Riders to the Sea,’ which served 
to correct any false impressions which 
strangers to the company may have formed 
concerning its intrinsic worth. 

THE Puiay Actors gave ‘My Lady’s 
Garden,’ by Mr. R. Duncan McNab, at a 
matinée performance at the Court Theatre 
on Monday. Without descending to the 
inanities and absurdities which have marked 
many plays staged with a view to a run, 
it is not as yet worth the time and trouble 
necessary for a single performance. The 
author by employing a competent collabo- 
rator might make something of his ideas. 
Of the acting we can only say that, except 
in the parts taken by Miss Mary Mackenzie 
and Mr. H. K. Ayliff, the best was made 
of uncongenial characters. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—H. K.—R. H.—R. B.—Received. 
J. R.—Many thanks. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 
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Mr. John Hogg. 
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The Artistic Crafts Series of 


Technical Handbooks. 
Edited by W. R. LETHABY. 


A NEW VOLUME 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


Heraldry 


for 


Craftsmen & Designers. 


BY 


W. H. St. John Hope, 
Litt.D. D.C.L. 


Small crown 8vo, 73 by 45 in. 
496 pages. 

300 Diagrams and Designs. 

24 Collotype Reproductions 

and 8 Coloured Plates. 


7s. 6d. net. 


Catalogue of the series post tree on 
application. 


MR. JOHN HOGG, 
13, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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From its foundation in 1849, 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


Has devoted much space to the tracing of familiar or half-remembered lines 
of Poetry, and during its existence of more than Sixty Years it has been the 
means of identifying the writers of some thousands of such lines. 


In the TENTH SERIES (complete in Twelve Volumes, January, 1904, 


to December, 1909, price 10s. 6d. each Volume with Index ; General Index to the 
Twelve Volumes, 10s. 6d.) will be found Articles discussing, and in the great 
majority of cases tracing to their author, the following 


QUOTATIONS. 


A pagan suckled in a creed outworn 

A rose-red city half as old as Time 

A woman, a spaniel, and a walnut tree 

An Austrian army awfully arrayed 

An open foe may prove a curse 

And the dawn comes up like thunder 

As if some lesser God had made the world 

Attain the unattainable 

Behold this ruin! *twas a skull 

Better an old man’s darling 

Black is the raven, black is the rook 

Born of butchers, but of bishops bred 

Build a bridge of gold 

But for the grace of God there goes John 
Bradford 

But when shall we lay the ghost of the 
brute ? 

Could a man be secure 

Do the work that ’s nearest 

Dutton slew Dutton 


Ego sum Rex Romanus et supra gram- ! 


maticam 

Equal to either fate 

Even the gods cannot alter the past 

Fair Eve knelt close to the guarded gate 

Fighting like devils for conciliation 

From what small causes great events do 
spring 

Genius is a promontory jutting out into 
the infinite 

God called up from dreams 

Great fleas have little fleas 

Habacuc est capable de tout 


He who knows not, and knows that he | 


knows not 
Hempseed I sow 





| Quam nihil ad genium 
| Quoth William Penn to Martyr Charles 


I counted two-and-seventy stenches 

I shall pass through this world but once 

Idols of the market-place 

If lusty love should go in search of beauty 

In marriage are two happy things allowed 

In matters of commerce the fault of the 
Dutch 

Is he gone to a land of no laughter ? 

La vie est vaine 

L’amour est l’histoire de la vie des femmes 

Les beaux esprits se rencontrent 

Love in phantastick triumph sat 

Mr. Pillblister and Betsy his sister 

Mon verre n’est pas grand, mais je bois 
dans mon verre 

Music of the spheres 

Needles and pins, needles and pins 

Nor think the doom of man reversed for 
thee 

O for a booke and a shadie nooke ! 

Oh tell me whence Love cometh 





On entre, on crie 

Pay all their debts with the roll of his drum | 

Pearls cannot equal the whiteness of his 
teeth 


| Pitt had a great future behind him 


Plus je connais les hommes 

Popery, tyranny, and wooden shoes 

Praises let Britons sing 

Prefaces to books are like signs to public- | 
houses 


Still like the hindmost chariot wheel is | 
cursed | 


| Swayed by every wind that blows 





The East bowed low before the blast 

The farmers of Aylesbury gathered to dine 

The hand that rocks the cradle 

The heart two chambers hath 

The King of France and forty thousand 
men 

The toad beneath the harrow knows 

The virtue lies in the struggle 

The world’s a bubble 

There are only two secrets a man cannot 
keep 

There is a lady sweet and kind 

There is a sweetness in autumnal days 

There is on earth a yet auguster thing 

There is so much good in the worst of us 

These are the Britons, a barbarous race 

They say that war is hell, a thing accurst 

This too shall pass away 

Though lost to sight, to memory dear 

Tire le rideau, la farce est jouée 

To see the children sporting on the shore 


| Two men look out through the same bars 


Two shall be born a whole wide world 


apart 


| Upon the hills of Breedon 


Vivit post funera virtus 
Walking in style by the banks of the Nile 
Warm summer sun, shine friendly here 


| What dire offence from am’rous causes 


springs ! 

Wherever God erects a house of prayer 

With equal good nature, good grace, and 
good looks 

Write me as one who loves his fellow- 
men 

Ye shepherds, tell me! Have you seen \\ 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary Men and General Readers. 
Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d. ; 
or free by post to any part of the World, 43d. 
Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months, 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including Index and Postage. 


*.* The Numbers of NOTES AND QUERIES referring to any of the above QUOTATIONS can be obtained 
separately, price 4id. each Number, post free to any part of the World. 
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WHY NOT CALL 
IN AN EXPERT? 


Tuose who possess gardens frequently need expert 
advice on one or other of the many problems with 
which they are confronted. Which bulbs to grow— 
what varieties of roses are the best for a particular 
garden—how to increase the fertility of the soil— 
how to prevent disease. 


Such advice in all subjects appertaining to the 
art and science of 


Present Day Gardening 


may be obtained—at a cost of threepence per week— 
by subscribing to the 


Gardeners’ Chronicle 


(THREEPENCE WEEKLY) 


The Leading Horticultural Journal of the World. 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR. 
Subscription - 15s. per annum, post free. 


A specimen copy sent free on application to: 
The Publisher (Dept. M.), 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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